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A Natural Remedy 


There is no simpler, safer, or 
more agreeable preparation than 


ENO'’S 
‘FRUIT 


The approved remedy for driving 
out disease germs. Its action is 
quick and thorough. It clears the 
intestines, rouses the torpid liver 
to new life, stimulates the mucous 
membrane to a healthy action, and 
cleanses and invigorates the whole 
digestive tract. 
Be prepared for emergencies by al- 
ways keeping a bottle in the house. 
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J.C. ENO, Lid., Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E. 
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The Badminton Magazine. 


A LOOK ROUND 


BY THE EDITOR 


Ir will be seen that the Magazine is 
somewhat altered this month. It has 
occurred to us that we were wasting too, 
much margin, which no doubt gives the 
page a handsome appearance, all very well 
as far as it goes; but we are pleased to 
assume that the reader wants as much 
reading as can be provided. By the new 
arrangement of double columns some- 
thing like fifty per cent. more matter is 
squeezed into every page, and yet we hope 
these pages have not a crowded appear- 
ance. Another advantage is that it is 
possible to increase the size of the 
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pictures, a result of which is to get more 
detail in them. We hope that readers 
will appreciate the improvement: when 
one is doing well is the time to make 
efforts to do better. We have reverted 
also this month to the competition 
“Hunting in London,” which was so 
popular and attracted so much interest a 
few years ago—one can tell how a 
competition goes by the amount of 
correspondence it involves. It has been 
pointed out that though London is a 
very huge place, it is after all of limited 
circumference, that is to say, the parts 
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with which we can honestly deal in these 
“hunting” photographs are so; for it 
would not be quite playing the game even 
to extend to the full limits of the four-mile 
radius. We must keep more or less 
central, and give pictures of places which 
multitudes of people pass daily. Possibly 
we may soon substitute “ Hunting on 
Racecourses.”’ Familiar spots somehow 
or other often look rather differently in a 
photograph from the general impression 
which we have of them, and “ Hunting on 


grey Tagalie. There is, however, a very 
excellent reason why a filly so seldom wins 
the Derby: so very few of them try to do 
so. It is known that they seldom figure 
in the field, but I take it that few people 
realise how seldom ; what a rarity it is, 
indeed, to find one. In the year 1893 the 
late Sir J. Blundell Maple sent his Dame 
President to the post, one of the ten who 
opposed Isinglass. She finished eighth. 
During the next eight years not a single 
filly started. In 1902 Sceptre took part 
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Racecourses,’ considering the tens of 
thousands who are inhabitants of the 
racing world, should make an enormously 
wide appeal ? 


* * * 


Few persons who _ take 
any interest in sport are 
ignorant of the fact that in 
the history of the Derby, which dates 
from 1780, the great race had only been 
won by a filly on four occasions prior 
to the success of Mr. Walter Raphael’s 


FILLIES IN 
THE DERBY 


in the race, and that she should have been 
»beaten is strange, though of course Ard 
Patrick who won that year just had the 
better of her in the Eclipse Stakes next 
season. But Sceptre was actually not in 
the first three. Ard Patrick won by three 
lengths from Rising Glass, Friar Tuck 
three lengths further behind, and then 
came Sceptre. This form naturally was all 
wrong, and went to strengthen the idea 
that there was an evil fate against fillies 
in the Derby. For the next five years 
again none went to the post, and then 
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in 1908 the Chevalier  Ginistrelli’s 


Signorinetta, starting at 100 to 1, and 
supposed to be absurdly out of her place in 
a Derby field, caused general amazement 
by winning easily by a couple of lengths. 


* * * * 


Admitting that the field was bad, there 
had seemed every reason to believe that 
there were several better than Signorinetta, 
for she had won but a single race 
previously, that being a Nursery, in 


ROUND 3 


is shown by the betting: she started at 
100 to 3 offered, though it is true that 
there were what are called ranker outsiders 
than she. Three of the field started at 
300 to 1, and two others, Duke of 
Lancaster—a sufficiently well-bred animal 
being a son of John O’Gaunt and Glen 
Rake,—and Kel d’Or, an importation from 
Canada, at 500 to 1! I do not remember 
ever having seen a longer price quoted 
about a horse in any race; doubtless, 
however, the laying of these long prices 


THE PARADE FOR THE DERBY 
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which she carried only 6st. 3lb., and 
she never won again after taking the 
Oaks. It is to be hoped, however, that 
the best of her ability will be transmitted 
to her offspring, as she is now the property 
of Lord Rosebery, whose colours always 
carry with them the good wishes of those 
who have the interests of the Turf at 
heart. No filly ran again in 1909 nor in 
1910. Last year Mr. J. A. de Rothschild 
thought it worth while to send his One 
Thousand Guineas winner Atmah to the 
post ; what was thought of her prospects 


was justified. Mr. Raphael took some time 
to make up his mind whether he would 
go for the Derby or reserve Tagalie for 
the Oaks. Boldly deciding to venture he 
had his reward, and the daughter of 
Cyllene and Tagale makes the fifth filly 
to win the Derby in 134 years. 

* * * * 


During the last twenty years 
6 291 horses have started for 
what is generally considered 
to be the greatest of races, notwithstanding 
that the value is now £6,450, and the Grand 
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Prix has yielded £14,406. Of these 291 it 
will be perceived that only five have been 
fillies, and their average of success must 
be accounted extraordinary, seeing that 
two of them have won, and that we must 
conclude Sceptre ought to have done so. 
It was a matter for regret in 1902 that 
Ard Patrick could not run for the Leger. 
There is strong ground to argue that he 
would have been badly beaten, as thus: 
Sceptre won at Doncaster by three lengths 
from Rising Glass, the property of my 
friend the late Colonel Harry McCalmont,— 
then proprietor of this Magazine. A few 
weeks later Rising Glass won the Jockey 
Club Stakes with Ard Patrick third, beaten 
eight lengths. Sceptre, had she run, 
should surely have reproduced her St. 
Leger form, and so have easily beaten 
Rising Glass. It is true that Ard Patrick 
in the Jockey Club Stakes was giving 
Rising Glass 6 lb., but this would not have 
made up for the eight lengths. 


* * * * 


Of the four fillies who won the Derby 
before Tagalie, as readers are probably 
aware, three of them Eleanor in 1801, 
Blink Bonny in 1857, and Signorinetta in 
1908 also won the Oaks.  Shotover, 
winner of the Derby in 1882, did not run 
on the Friday, the interests of the stable 
being entrusted successfully to her then 
stable companion Geheimniss. Considering 
what subsequently happened in the St. 
Leger, it is obvious that Shotover could 
not have been far off had she started. 
Tagalie, however, failed mysteriously. 
She won on the Wednesday with such 
apparent ease that she seemed to have 
taken little out of herself. I met John 
Porter—the trainer of Shotover and 
Geheimniss incidentally—soon after my 
arrival at Epsom on the Oaks day. He 
told me he had just seen his old pupil, 
Dawson Waugh, the trainer of Tagalie, 
who stated that the mare could not have 
been fresher and better. The Derby had 
had no adverse effect on Signorinetta and 
her two predecessors, and there seemed 
no reason why Tagalie, who won more 
easily than they did, should have felt the 


race more. The curious part of the 
business was that until less than two 
furlongs from home she was leading, and 
to all appearance going well within 
herself ; indeed, long before this, keen-eyed 
enthusiasts proclaimed that she “ had 
won.”’ Her sudden collapse was altogether 
amazing. Someone who knew her dam 
had said before the Oaks that the offspring 
of Tagale were always likely to exhibit the 
trickiness which was inherent in the blood ; 
but when horses are unwilling to struggle 
they do not usually drop out in three 
strides as the Derby winner did here. 


* * * * 


Several strange things 
happened, however, at 
Epsom; one of the strangest 
being the singularly poor performance of 
Mr. Duryea’s Sweeper II. The owner and 
his trainer, Mr. Persse, declared before the 
race that the colt could not be better. A 
lingering doubt had existed as to whether 
he would stay the course, there being no 
definite grounds for the suspicion except 
that American-bred horses rarely do stay. 
If Sweeper II had run prominently and 
been beaten a few lengths at the finish 
the explanation would have seemed simple 
—that the doubts of his lasting a mile and 
a half were justified. But he showed none 
of the speed of which he had given 
evidence in all his previous races. He 
ought not to have been far from Mr. 
Neumann’s Jaeger, judged by what had. 
happened in the Two Thousand Guineas. 
There it was said that Jaeger was back- 
ward in condition, more so than Sweeper 
II, whose trainer, however, had doubtless. 
left something to work on. The improve- 
ment in Jaeger might have accounted for 
more than the difference of the length by 
which Sweeper II beat him at Newmarket; 
but there should not have been much in it. 
Before the year is out it is likely to be 
demonstrated that if Mr. Edward Hulton’s. 
Lomond could have been delivered at the 
post fit and well he must have won. 
Supposing there to be the strain of softness. 
in Tagalie, the probability of which has. 
been indicated, a resolute challenge, such. 
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as Lomond would almost inevitably have 
delivered, might be expected to have made 
all the difference. Tagalie is perhaps an 
animal who either wins easily or not at all. 
There is foundation for this belief in what 
occurred last year. She carried off the 
Boscawen Stakes comfortably enough ; 
that Belleisle should have beaten her in the 
Cheveley Park Plate cannot be regarded 
as surprising, but Tagalie, who started a 
strong favourite at 5 to 4 for the Hook 
Maiden Plate at Sandown Park, made a 


might have a preliminary essay at one of 
these meetings. 


* * * * 


During the Spring the 
usual question hasarisen 
as to the capacity of the 
three-year-olds as a class, that is to say, 
whether they reach the average, are above, 
or below it. A few enthusiasts, but very 


THE 
THREE-YEAR-OLDS 


few, have declared them to be good; the 
general opinion is to the effect that they 
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very poor show, failing to finish in the 
first half dozen. After Lomond had gone 
there was every justification for strong 
hopes of Sir Ernest Cassel’s Cylgad, whose 
breakdown seems to have cost his owner 
the race. It was hoped at one time that 
Lomond would have been ready to run 
for the Grand Prix. The idea of running 
him there has been abandoned; with 
reasonable luck he should, however, be 
ready for the St. Leger. He is in races at 
Kempton Park on the 15th of August, and 
at Derby the week before Doncaster, and 


are very poor. This matter will in course 
of time be decided. Some evidence may 
be forthcoming at the Ascot meeting, 
which will be over by the time these pages 
are issued, though it is still some days off 
at the time of writing. In the Eclipse 
Stakes on the 19th July, however, it is 
possible that Tagalie may be opposed by 
Lord Derby’s Stedfast, and Mr. 
Pilkington’s Prince Palatine. That Mr. 
Raphael should entertain a very high 
opinion of his filly is a matter of course. 
He did so prior to the Derby, and her 
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victory could only have confirmed his 
estimate. He is not at all likely, therefore, 
to shrink from an encounter with the two 
four-year-olds, whose owners are also no 
doubt eager for a renewal of their 
antagonism, as it is held by many people 
that Stedfast’s victory in the Coronation 
Cup at Epsom was largely due to the fact 
of Prince Palatine having been badly left 
at the start, and so being called upon to 
exert himself to make up lost ground. 
The Eclipse promises to be a particularly 


horses’ performances, if one could take it 
as it stands, would of course make M. 
Prat’s Mirska out to be a wonderful animal, 
seeing that she beat Tagalie in the Oaks 
by many lengths. This is certainly 
altogether deceptive, for Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild’s Equitable, second to Mirska, 
was also lengths in front of Tagalie, and 
there can be no doubt that Equitable is 
a very moderate mare. 


THE START FOR THE DERBY 
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exciting contest. That it will rest between 
these three seems tolerably certain, and 
each of them will doubtless find supporters. 
Tagalie is not in the Jockey Club Stakes 
at the Newmarket First October Meeting, 
and though Stedfast and Prince Palatine 
are nominated, the former has a 9 lb. 
breeding allowance, which will give him 
too great an advantage over Mr. 
Pilkington’s colt. It is to be regretted 
that Lomond is not engaged in the Jockey 
Club Stakes. The book which records 


It is not of much avail 
to sum up the two-year-olds 
who have been seen at the 
time of writing, as in all probability 
some will come out at Ascot and assert 
their superiority over those who have 
already run. Lord Coventry, whose 
interest in sport has in no way decreased 
during the fifty years that he has been 
intimately connected with it, is accustomed 
to make a handicap of the two-year-olds 
every season, and in it he places first 


A FEW OF 
THE BEST 
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Mr. J. B. Joel’s Golden Sun. This was on 
the strength of the colt’s victory at New- 
market, and before the race at Kempton 
Park which Golden Sun also won in a 
canter ; but that could make no difference 
in the calculations, as none of the seven 
other runners was at all fancied. One of 
them was Lord Rosebery’s Chastelard, a 
son of Bachelor’s Button and Chelandry, 
half brother to Neil Gow. The merit of 


ROUND 7 


warmth with regard to him really meant 
is that he is still a long way from his best. 
Mr. Hulton was fortunate in taking the 
Acorn Stakes also with Eastern Rose, 
running successfully for the third time. 
The performance was better than it 
seemed as she was still a little backward 
after a stoppage in her work. Bonnie Bird 
was unlucky to experience her first defeat, 
probably due to over confidence on the 
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Chastelard, seems to have been much exag- 
gerated, for a good deal had been heard 
about him. Considering what anexceedingly 
handsome colt Mr. Hulton’s Shogun is, it 
appeared to me when I was at Treadwell 
House shortly before Epsom, that his trainer 
spoke rather coolly of him, and indeed he 
was comparatively little fancied for the 
Woodcote Stakes, which nevertheless he 
won without much difficulty, giving 8 lb. 
to Lord Rosebery’s Prue. Shogun, as the 
phrase goes “ fills the eye ”’ as a high-class 
colt; perhaps what Wootton’s lack of 


part of Saxby, who has nevertheless been 
riding particularly well this year. The 
backer who laid twelve monkeys may well 
have felt sore, as Chickweed, who just 
scraped home, was not in the least fancied. 
Bonnie Bird was giving 10 Ib. and in 
any case is of course much better than 
her conqueror. Before I write next month, 
all being well, we shall probably have seen 
some better two-year-olds than have been 
out at present. 


. 
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In a Magazine which goes 
to press about the middle 
of the month one naturally 
cannot by any possibility be ‘‘ up-to-date” 
(the expression is so convenient that 
one wonders how one got on _ before 
it was introduced). I cannot therefore 
give many details of the cricket which 
is being played ; for if when I write I am 
inclined to express regret that a team is 
showing poor form, it is always possible, 
not to say probable, that before the lines 


TEST MATCH 
CRICKET 


first innings for a miserable little total 
of 58, and they will do a good deal 
better than that, no doubt. My friend is 
disposed to think that England will more 
than hold her own, for supposing, as seems 
likely, that the Australians come out | 
better than the South Africans, Australia | 
may not turn out to be brilliant. There | 


are at least four good men in that team, 
but it is to be feared that they have a tail, | 
though there is of course considerable 
My 


capacity even about the tip of it. 
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are read that team will have done some- 
thing brilliant. General impressions are 
as far as we can go. One of my friends is 
a great cricketer of the past generation, 
a man who has made a very deep mark 
in the history of the game, and is, 
incidentally, an ex-President of the M.C.C. 
I had a long talk with him on the evening 
of the first Test Match between England 
and South Africa, and found that he was 
not at all inclined to rate our visitors very 
highly. Of course they had appeared to 
special disadvantage, being all out in their 


friend was not altogether pleased with the 
selection of the Englishmen, particularly 
holding that after what Mr. J. W. H. T. 
Douglas did during the recent tour in 
Australia he should have been accorded a 
place. Who could judiciously have been 
left out is, of course, another matter. The 
Englishmen were warmly eulogised for 
their fielding on the first day of the match 
with South Africa, and as to this my friend 
would like the critics to exhibit more 
sense of proportion—not to waste eulogies 
where they are not deserved. If writers 
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get into superlatives too early they will 
have none left when superlatives are 
required, as we all hope they will be. Few 
of the South Africans made any attempt 
to hit, and the English fielding, which was 
supposed to be so extraordinarily smart, 
usually consisted of stopping balls to deal 
with which was not at all beyond the 
compass of the ordinary player of club 
cricket. 

* * * * 

I have not been able to see 
much Polo this season, and 
the following notes are kindly 


THE POLO 
SEASON 


furnished by ‘‘ F.M.”’ He writes: Though 
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Mr. Schwind’s side were with misplaced 
contempt at first termed—would have 
added to their trophies the Ranelagh Open 
Cup had they been allowed to compete ; 
but, by a Gilbertian irony of fate their 
handicap was too low. Great regret 
has been expressed that the handicap 
committee were not approached with a 
view to this being re-adjusted, not only to 
correct their former estimate of the then 
“ dark horse,” but also to give one of the 
most sporting sides ever seen in England 
a chance of still further showing their rare 
form. Their captain, Mr. John Traill, is 
a really remarkable player, with a style 


THE CROWD IN 


THE RINGS AND ON THE COURSE AT EPSOM 
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the polo season is now well advanced, 
at the time of writing only two important 
events have been decided—the Social 
Clubs Cup and the Whitney Cup. The 
Ranelagh Open Cup-ties would also have 
been played but for the heavy rain 
of June, which followed an abnormal 
drought in May. The outstanding features 
of this year, up to the present, have been 
the leap into fame—and well-merited 
fame—of the Argentine players, who won 
both the above-mentioned events; and 
the débacle of the Eaton team. It is quite 
likely that the “‘ cow-punchers ’’ —as 


quite his own, and a quickness and skill 

which have enabled him to be ubiquitous in 

the field, yet somehow always just where 
he is wanted. 

* * * * 

Of the Eaton team it seemed 

THE at one time that it could be 

EATON TEAM said that Providence, as 

exemplified by the winning of 

matches, was always on the side of the big 

battalions. The latter found their Waterloo 

at Ranelagh, at the hands of the Old 

Cantabs, these, moreover, playing without 

their brilliant leader, Mr. Buckmaster. Since 
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then a dry rot seems to have set in amongst 
them, opposed as they have been by teams 
which are now finding their form and 
combination, albeit equipped with far 
inferior ponies. For the Champion Cup, 
however, the Duke of Westminster has 
made radical changes in his team, Mr. 
F. Rich being substituted for Lord 
Rocksavage at back, while Captain 
Railston has been asked to replace Mr. 
C. P. Nickalls. In altering his cadre for 


of all British polo-players, but their keen 
appreciation of the value of his efforts. 
In a word, all minds are discounting 1913. 
If, as now seems probable, the Duke of 
Westminster is about to exercise a dis- 
crimination at once patriotic and sports- | 
manlike, in order to ensure the sending to 
America next year of a representative lot, 
not only of ponies, but of players really | 
qualified to play in an International match, 
everyone will hope—and there is good 


the Champion Cup, the Duke of West- 
minster has probably been actuated by a 
keen desire to show a better result than he 
has hitherto been able to attain ; and great 
credit is due to him for having grasped the 
situation. The Duke’s sportsmanlike enter- 
prise in collecting an extraordinarily fine 
lot of ponies has, in the eyes of the public 
on both sides of the Atlantic, but one 
objective, namely, the recovery of the 
International Cup which was won from us 
in 1909; and he has with him not merely 
the approving sympathy with his ambition 
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ground for it—that he will be rewarded 
by the prestige of having engineered a 
British victory. But to achieve this 
triumph are needed the best men, as well 
as the best ponies in England. None other 
will suffice ; both are to the Duke’s hand. 
* * * * 
No doubt as the season progresses other 
ponies will reveal themselves as being up 
to International form, and it is to be hoped 
that the Duke of Westminster will avail 
himself of their services. As to the players 
to ride them, “‘ lookers-on see most of the 
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game,” and have a better opportunity, 
perhaps, than the players themselves of 
gauging their form. Probably a jury of 
impartial spectators would be unanimous 
as to the players whom they would con- 
sider the Duke should take to America 
with him. No England team could be 
called representative which did not include 
Captain Hardress Lloyd, about the most 
consistently fine player on great occasions 
that England has ever produced, and 
without rival as the leader of a team in a 
critical situation. The claims of Captain 
Leslie Cheape, Mr. Noel Edwards, and 
Captain Wilson, who put up such a heroic 
fight last year, cannot be ignored ; what 
Sa man has done once, he may, caeteris 
paribus, do again. 


* * * * 


To the team of last year the 
same jury would probably add 
the names of Captain Ritson 
and Mr. Freake. Captain Ritson, 
owing to ill-health, has not been able to 


ENGLAND 
v. 
AMERICA 


do himself justice, but Mr. Freake has been 
playing splendidly. He was a member of 
the team which played for England in 
1909, but was in no way responsible for 
our disastrous defeat then. He is a rare 
fighter, an indefatigable worker, and has 
the right temperament, which in a Test , 


Match is half the battle. Mr. Buckmaster’s 
name is omitted only because it is 
generally understood that he has decided 
not to go to America; but if he found 
himself there, and more willing to play, he 
should certainly be included in the England 
side. A fatuous idea has gained currency 
that the American ponies will not be the 
equals of those we shall be able to send. The 
writer is in a position to know that they 
vill be a better lot than those played last 
year ; not only is every first-class horse in 
he market readily bought by Mr. Whitney 
and his friends, but scores of such ponies 
ire now being drafted East from all parts 
of the States, notably from California, 
where they are being very successfully 
bred. Asa result, the ponies available for 
the American team next year promise to 
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be better than they were last year at 
Meadowbrook; owing to the perhaps 
greater patriotism exhibited by our cousins 
in such matters. They are apt to be more 
numerous, and not less so, because the 
rule as to height has been abrogated—a 
good deal to their own advantage. It is 
indeed questionable whether that rule is 
not a good deal ignored or evaded in this 
country, if one is to judge by the apparent 
height of the animals we frequently see 
playing. 
* * * * 

We have staying among us 
at present as a visitor from 
“ the other side,” Mr. H. L. 
Herbert, than whom none 
can more justly be entitled the father of 
American polo—though it was Mr. Gordon 
Bennett who was the first to import it into 
his own country. Mr. Herbert could tell you 
how, as long ago as 1877, while sitting one 
summer day in the verandah of his 
country house, he read to some friends 
an account from the New York Herald of 
the game of ‘‘ Shinney (Anglicé, hockey) 
on Horseback,” and of the vogue which it 
had obtained in England. On the lawn 
were strewn the implements of a game of 
croquet, abandoned for lunch; the idea 
came into Mr. Herbert’s head, and was 
promptly acted on, to improvise a turn at 
the new game; and sending to the local 
“store”’ for some rake-handles, which, 
fitted into the croquet mallet-heads, 
provided him with polo-sticks, he and 
his friends on their ponies whacked the 
croquet-balls about in what was a proto- 
type of the magnificent game as now 
played—by none better than the famous 
team who have, so to speak, grown up to 
polo under Mr. Herbert’s eye. At the 
historic matches at Meadowbrook last year 
Mr. Herbert presided as Chairman of the 
Polo Association of America, and was 
unwearying in his efforts to make the 
contest the success it was. A huge 
attendance of thirty thousand people 
witnessed the games, and Mr. Herbert 
is keenly anxious to repeat the brilliant 
success. So mote it be! 
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RICHARD WOOTTON 


ON RACE RIDING 


TRANSCRIBED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


I HAVE hesitated how to describe this 
article. It would have been scarcely 
correct to make it simply “ Race Riding 
by Richard Wootton,” seeing that it was 
not actually written by him, nor could I 
leave his name out and claim authorship 
of a paper for which, as will be seen, he is 
practically responsible, so I have adopted 
the compromise above. What follows is 
the result of a long conversation I had 
with the famous trainer and father of the 
most successful of modern jockeys when 
I went down to Epsom a fortnight before 
the Derby in order, amongst other things, 
to see Mr. Hulton’s colt Lomond, who 
before very long will I hope and believe 
vindicate his reputation. To all who are 
interested in racing the subject of jockey- 
ship is as a matter of course peculiarly 
attractive, and I think the man who has 
nothing to learn about it is not yet born. 
Nearly thirty years have passed since, 


after long talks with George Fordham, 
Fred Archer, Tom Cannon, and others, I 
wrote the chapter on “‘ Race Riding ”’ in 
the volume of the Badminton Library 


entitled ‘‘ Riding and Driving’’; since 
then I have seen thousands of races, for 
I do not think I have missed two days at 
Newmarket since 1879, I have never been 
absent from Epsom or Ascot, only on 
one day from Goodwood, and have been 
amongst the most regular attendants at 
numerous other meetings. But the 
spectacle never loses its freshness, and 
I am constantly being struck by details 
which make the watching of races in- 
creasingly absorbing. 

It is true that a great many constant 
visitors to courses look at races and really 
see very little of what is going on. If you 
asked three men each to give a full 
description of a race which had just been 
run in all probability their accounts would 
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differ not a little; incidents which had 
strongly impressed one would not have 
attracted the attention of another. About 
riding, in fact, the judicious man writes 
with considerable caution; but there is 
universal agreement that Frank Wootton 
is one of the most admirable and accom- 
plished exponents of the art within living 
memory, as, indeed, figures prove; for a 
jockey does not head the List of Winning 
Mounts year after year by accident, and 
furthermore there is the percentage of 
victories gained to be considered. Last 
year, when Frank Wootton came first 
with 187 wins, his average was 25.03, that 
is to say, the least shade better than one 
in four, and it is a curious fact that this 
average was years ago steadily maintained 
by some of the leading jockeys. I think 
I am right in saying that it has only once 
been much exceeded—by Fred Archer, and 
it may be doubted whether his record of 
1885 will ever be equalled. He rode in 
667 races that year and won 246 of them. 
This is better than 33 per cent. In Sloan’s 
best year, 1900, he came out with 26.45. 
He was a genius, and it is to be greatly 
regretted that his character should not 
have been altogether estimable. 

Perhaps it cannot be said that a jockey 
is altogether born and not made, for 
practice and experience have their effect ; 
at the same time, unless a boy or man has 
what may be called an instinctive aptitude 
for race riding it is exceedingly improbable 
that he will ever come to much, indeed 
this aptitude is the chief essential. 
It is assuredly possessed by Frank 
Wootton. As most persons who are 
acquainted with the racing world know, 
Richard Wootton was himself a successful 
jockey, also a highly successful owner 
and trainer, in Australia and afterwards 
in South Africa for a good many years 
before he came to England, and Frank 
won the Kempsey Pony Race at Jermiston, 
near Johannesburg, when he was ten years 
old. His mother was opposed to the idea 
of making him a jockey, and his father 
was for a time half inclined to acquiesce ; 
but when a boy who is brought up in a 
training stable is very keen to ride, 
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it is almost inevitable that he will have 
his way. 

Soon after the Jermiston episode 
Richard Wootton had a mare called The 
Duster who came out at intervals and did 
useful service. She was what is called 
boy’s horse,’ and was entered for aj 
race at Johannesburg in which she had} 
a light weight. “‘ Why don’t you let me 
have a try on The Duster?” the boy 
urged, and his father was disposed tol 
gratify him. Frank was a very little 
fellow at the time, had no boots or 
breeches of his own, and it was not easy 
to find any in the weighing room which 
were anything like a fit ; the jacket, too, 
would have come down below his knees, 
and altogether his appearance must have 
been anything but smart; which was, 
however, of less moment, because when 
he came out to canter, sitting low, 
practically nothing was to be seen of him 
from a front view, the horse’s neck 
obscuring the rider; and it was with 
great astonishment as he passed the stand 
that Mrs. Wootton recognised her little 
son. He got off when the flag fell and just 
missed a place, finishing fourth. As a 
matter of course, having the spirit of 
jockeyship in him, he was eager to try 
again. His mother somewhat reluctantly 
consented, and soon after, The Duster 
being in another handicap, he was allowed 
to ride. ‘‘ Don’t move on her,” were his 
father’s instructions. He did what he was 
told and was only beaten a short head. 
Pondering much on what had happened, 
during the evening the boy observed 
“T ought to have just won that race!” 
and he anxiously awaited another oppor- 
tunity. This was afforded at the Durban 
Meeting. His father had a horse named 
Zoo; Frank was put up on a big saddle, 
the flaps of which his short legs did not 
clear. ‘‘ When you get to the road, come 
on,” were his riding orders. The boy held 
his horse till he got to the road and then 
came on effectually, winning at this his 
third attempt. 

It was in 1906 that Richard Wootton 
appeared in England late in the year, and 
Frank on his father’s Retrieve won at the 
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Folkestone August Meeting. On _ his 
arrival at the post the starter, noting his 
size and that he was a stranger, asked 
him if it was his first ride? Frank 
imagined that the inquirer meant his first 
ride in England and replied in the affir- 
mative. ‘‘Keep your eye on _ the 
machine,” the starter sympathetically 
observed, “I'll see you don’t get left.” 
When the gate went up Frank was first 
away and kept in front till the post was 
passed. This was an excellent beginning, 


100 to 8 was offered against his mount, 
Mr. Gilpin’s three-year-old Nero, in the 
Portland Plate at Doncaster, for Maher 
rode the favourite, Melayr, and there were, 
as always happens, a number of well 
backed horses in the race. This, however, 
was one of the earliest examples of Frank’s 
ability, for he beat Melayr after a close 
finish, and the Portland Plate is an 
important race for a boy to win, especially 
from such an opponent. In his first season 
the boy won sixteen races in sixty-seven 


PEROLA WINNING THE OAKS, 


though he was on the best horse, and on 
this occasion had little to do; but he 
showed of what he was capable not long 
afterwards at Kempton Park where, on 
a plater called Harcourt, which his father 
had bought at Brighton, he got the better 
of no less skilled a jockey than Halsey in 
the Halliford Sale Plate, beating that 
accomplished horseman, who was riding 
Exchequer, a better favourite, half a 
length. It was probably because of his 
being a comparatively unknown boy that 


1909 (FRANK WOOTTON UP) 


attempts, an average it will be seen of 
nearly one in four. 

Frank Wootton’s career is so well known 
that I do not propose to follow it in detail. 
His father prides himself on the fact that 
he has taught and turned out several of 
the best jockeys in the Colonies, and in his 
son he assuredly had excellent material to 
work on. In his second season Frank 
Wootton did not, indeed, maintain his 
average, winning thirty-nine races in 282 
rides, but on various occasions he proved 
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his value notably perhaps once more in 
the Portland Plate which he won on 
Woolley by a short head from Trigg on 
Snowflight. It was in his third year 1908 
that he came decisively to the front, being 
second in the List of Winning Jockeys 
with 129 mounts, average 21.42, ten 
behind Maher with an average 28.12. 
Since then he has headed the list: in 
1909 with 165 wins, average 21.23, Maher 
second with 116 wins, average 27.42; in 
the following season with 137 successes, 
average 21,24, Maher 127, average 27.00 ; 
last year he was a very long way in front, 
with 187 wins, average 25.03, as already 
noted, Maher this time third with 99 wins, 
average 22.70. In 1911, it should be 
remarked, Stern had the best average, 
just about the same as that of Fred Archer 
already quoted, 33.33; but he only rode 
in thirty races of which he won ten, his 
services being specially sought when 
owners had some very promising horse 
for whom they were anxious to find the 
best rider obtainable. 

It would be interesting to take the 
opinion of regular race-goers as to the 
best finish they have ever seen Wootton 
ride. I do not think he ever appeared 
to greater advantage than in the King 
George Stakes at Goodwood last year, 
when on Spanish Prince, a 10 to 1 chance 
in a field of five, he beat Sunder, ridden 
by Maher, with odds of 9 to 4 on him, by 
a neck. Maher’s excellence on courses 
which suit him is altogether beyond 
question, but I have always thought 
Sunder should here have beaten Spanish 
Prince, which is another way of saying 
that Wootton stole the race. A _ well- 
known owner of a former generation 
maintained that there was little in 
jockeyship, and that 5 1b. would bring 
together the ordinary rider and the best 
who could be found. The more I see of 
racing the more I am convinced that 
this authority was altogether wrong. 

My object in going to visit Richard 
Wootton was, however, to find out what 
he could tell me about the secrets of 
successful jockeyship, how he taught his 
boys, and what he taught them—a subject 
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which it may be thought I have been a| 
rather long time in reaching. The method 
adopted is to begin by putting the pupil 
on an easy horse with an experienced 
practitioner by his side; the pupil at } 
first being on the better animal so that 
he can win some of these private spins | 
over short distances. Later on comes | 
instruction for riding over long courses, 
in which knowledge of pace, a thing not 
to be acquired unless the boy instinctively 
possesses it, is all important. The trainer 
makes his boys watch races in public and 
asks them to criticise the riding of the 
jockeys attached to the stable. About 
such an incident in Australia Richard 
Wootton tells an amusing story. A boy 
named Norman, who afterwards made a 
great reputation, went to his stable after 
having had some experience elsewhere, 
and was told to sit in the stand and pay 
particular attention to a race which was 
about to be run. When it was over his 
master proceeded to extract his opinion, 
“ Well, how do you think the boy rode ? ”’ 
he was asked. ‘‘ Oh, he rode very well!” 
was the reply, too general to be acceptable. 
Yes,’ Wootton continued, “ but what 
did he do right or wrong? Did you 
anything in particular?” Well, 

’ Norman answered, “I thought he 
os have won if he had been trying,” 
the implication, of course, being that the 
horse was “not out,’ an idea which 
Norman had gained from the manner in 
which things were done in some other 
stables whose methods he thought he had 
fathomed. It was explained to him 
emphatically that horses in Wootton’s 
stable were not in the habit of being 
stopped, and that the boy who was riding 
in this particular race had certainly been 
doing his best. 

As may be seen from the manner in 
which Frank Wootton rides he has always 
been taught the desirability of getting 
the rails when possible. There are, of 
course, some jockeys and some teachers 
of jockeys who attach no importance to 
this, and doubtless being on the rails has 
its disadvantages, one of them that, round 
turns especially, the jockey so situated may 
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find himself awkwardly circumstanced 

hen beaten horses come back on him, as 
pace-makers in long races are naturally 
always apt to do. When a horse is free 
vith a clear course in front of him Richard 

ootton maintains that he is often 
inclined to reach out too much, whereas, 
after being kept on the rails behind the 
leaders, when he presently finds his way 
through them, he strides along vigorously 
s if glad to be no longer confined. I 
suggested that we often saw races thrown 


presently finding an opening, won a 
length. 

An attempt was made some time since 
to teach us that the proper way to ride 
races was always to ‘‘come through,” and 
that the system of waiting, which had 
been practised by Tom Cannon and his 
son Mornington, Fred Archer more often 
than not, George Fordham, and other 
great jockeys of the past, was altogether 
a mistake. Sloan was mentioned as a 
brilliant example of a jockey who rode in 


SWYNFORD WINNING THE ST. LEGER (RIDDEN BY FRANK WOOTTON) 


way because a jockey could not get 
mthrough, to which the reply was that there 
is nearly always a clear course if a jockey 


has the brains to find it. Wootton 
instanced Sunspot in the Drayton Handi- 
ap at Goodwood last year. Standing 
ext to Morton while the race was being 
n Wootton watched his son and 
remarked, “‘ He’s got a good position.” 
Sunspot’s trainer replied, “‘ Why, he will 
ever get through!” But Richard 

ootton had no fear, and the jockey, 


the style in which races ought to be 
ridden, and this style was for a time 
generally adopted; the waiting was 
supposed to be a tradition of the effete 
English fashion, and it rather staggered 
the preachers of this doctrine when it was 
seen how often Maher, certainly a leading 
exponent of the American school, was in 
the habit of waiting, as had been the 
custom of the riders whose ways were 
condemned. Sloan was a genius; he 
came through, but there was an art in his 
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manner of doing so; he would get his 
field bustled when they had gone a short 
distance and then steady his horse ; Sloan 
frequently waited, but he waited in front. 
As a very general rule Richard Wootton 
disapproves of a horse making running. 
In the old days of matches an idea pre- 
vailed that as a general rule it was about 
7 lb. against the horse who cut out the 
work—the words “ as a general rule ”’ will 
be noted, for there are some horses who 
do better when allowed to stride along. 
Waiting in front is one of the great arts 
of jockeyship, and to be enabled to do it 
knowledge of pace is of course the chief 
essential. 

“ Jockeys want to win their races too 
soon ’’ was one of Wootton’s remarks, the 
truth of which we perceive almost daily 
when animals who are asked to do so just 
fail because their riders have lacked 
patience. Few have sufficient resolution 
to ‘‘ sit and suffer.” I do not know who 


invented this phrase, but it is full of 


significance. Another of Wootton’s obser- 
vations was that “ horses can only stand 
pressure for a certain distance ’’; there- 
fore if they are asked to make their effort 
too soon it is apt to end prematurely, and 
one of the jockeys who has been sitting 
and suffering has his reward. 

What has been said on a former page 
about horses reaching out too much 
points to another necessity—that of taking 
a pull, steadying the animal so that he 
can get his wind; and Richard Wootton 
had much to say about this. Some jockeys 
have an idea that steadying a horse means 
pulling his head violently back into his 
chest so that his throat is squeezed up 
and he is possibly well on the way to being 
choked. “Steady him with a_ long 
rein ’’ is the advice of this shrewd teacher. 
Horses must not have their heads 
violently wrenched and held tight, and 
it is always a mistake to endeavour to 
interfere with an animal’s natural action. 
Some go best with their heads low, and 
if this be the case the jockey errs if he 
endeavours to correct nature. As _ for 
masters and pupils, ‘‘ when a boy begins to 
get successful is the time to check him,” 


Wootton says. Confidence is an enormouw 
aid ; many races are won because a jocke 


timidly hesitates about what he shoul 
do in emergencies. There is, however, 

difference, and a very wide one, betwee 
confidence and flashness, and a _ fe 
successes may cause a jockey to lose hi 
mental balance. Brains tell in this as if 
other professions. 

No doubt much good results fron 
Richard Wootton’s habit of talking ove 
what has happened in the races in whick 
his boys have ridden. I recollect som 
time ago when one of them came in afte 
a race, ‘‘ What were you doing the othe 


side of the course ?”’ the trainer askeq@@ 


his apprentice. ‘‘ The horse swerve 

sir,’’ the boy replied. “‘ What made hi 

do that ?”’ was the next question. “ 

don’t know, sir,’”’ came the reply. ‘‘ Well 
I will tell you,” his master rejoined, anq 
proceeded to give an explanation, showing 
the boy what he had done that was wrong 
Often towards the finish of a race 4 
jockey sees something pass him. Racing 
is racing, and his inclination is immediatel 
to dash off after the horse who has got i 
front, a course which may prove fatal 
Generally, at least, it pays much bette 
momentarily to delay the effort to over 
take the leader—which is indeed coming 
back to “ sitting and suffering ’’ or some} 
thing akin to that process. 

Jockeys are often blamed, and 
deservedly so, for looking back. No 
infrequently they are watching one par 
ticular horse of whom they think they 
have reason to be afraid, and are alto 
gether oblivious of some animal who i 
coming after and catching them on thg 
side they are disregarding. Whether it i 
judicious to look back depends really 
in a very great measure upon how 1 
is done. Frank Wootton sits firml: 
in his saddle, and if he thinks it desirablé 
to look round, merely turns his head t 
right and left. A less accomplished 
jockey shifts round, turns his whole body 
and is thus liable to upset the horse’ 
balance and allow him to sprawl. Tha 


is possesses it, and many are lost becaus 
ene he has got into a vein of bad luck and s 
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hay mean the loss of a good length or 
hore, probably more. Of course I am 
»t going to mention names, but Richard 
/ootton commented on a trick in which 
ne prominent rider not seldom indulges. 
Then in the middle of the course he 
radually diverts his horse towards the 
ulls, pressing his neighbours to right or 


Before concluding I should like to write 
a few words about a singularly ill-informed 
and offensive pamphlet which has lately 
been issued by Mr. Ernest Bell, Editor 
of The Animal’s Friend, entitled ‘‘ Horse 
Racing : a Cruel Sport.’’ The professional 
philanthropist is a dangerous person, 
and though this pamphlet cannot inflict 
any injury on the Turf amongst those 
who know anything about racing, there 
are many persons who have not this 
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With reference to the horses themselves 
ichard Wootton is convinced that many 
f them are stigmatised as cowards when 
ney are not so; they get an unenviable 
sputation because they are badly ridden 
nd continually asked to do too much. 
nervous horse is by no means necessarily 
eficient in courage. Wootton goes so 
ir as to express his conviction that 
here are comparatively few real cowards 
mongst horses, often as this charge is 
rought against them. 


knowledge and may not estimate Mr. Bell 
at his proper worth. The production is 
perhaps on the whole more remarkable 
for abject ignorance than for malice, but 
I have been weak enough to feel some 
annoyance in reading it, because Mr. 
Ernest Bell has gone out of his way to 
pervert a number of sentences which he 
quotes from the volume to which I have 
already referred, and for which I am 
responsible, the Badminton Library Book 
on “ Riding.” I wrote what George 


Mee it as the case may be, so that the horses = 
ctually on the rails have no chance of 1: 
tting through. 
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Fordham and Tom Cannon had said to 
me in condemnation of boys who use 
whips. It was because they misused them 
in many cases that at the present time 
in Apprentices’ races there is always a 
special clause forbidding boys to carry 
whips. The authorities desire that these 
apprentices should learn to ‘ride with 
their hands.”’ George Fordham told me 
that he had often reproved these beginners, 
and asked them how they expected to get 
their horses home if they whipped them 
when the post was still distant. Mr. Bell 
remarks that “‘ my intention is no doubt 
good,” a compliment which I disdain to 
receive from such a source, but he goes 
on to say that “I practically admit that 
flogging a horse for half a mile from 
the winning post is not an unusual 
occurrence.”” I did not admit anything 
of the sort ; and moreover I was writing 
of what happened in the year 1883, and 
Mr. Bell’s pamphlet is dated 1912. The 


teaching of such jockeys as those I quoted 


has meanwhile had its effect. 

One of the most abominable things in 
this precious pamphlet is the implication 
that Lord Falmouth was guilty of cruelty 
because a filly belonging to him, Lady’s 


Mantle, died of heart disease in th 
Birdcage at Newmarket after coming i 

It is very possible she might have died 
had she not been subjected to the exertiog 
of a race, and it is perfectly certain thaq 
no whip was used on her; but having 
quoted the account of her death M 

Ernest Bell goes on in his next sentenc@ 
to write, ‘‘ There is no pretence here that 
the whip is spared or even that it should 
be spared. On the contrary the theo 

and practice seem to be that if a horsd 
does not do all that is required of him 
he deserves a sound hiding, and gets it.’ 
Another of his charges of cruelty is base 

on the fact that Queen’s Journal “ fel 
lame during a race for the Rufford Abbe 

Plate,” and he gives a long list of animal 
who fell in steeplechases or “‘ came td 
grief ’’ which he seems to regard as some 
thing different. Horses do occasionall 

fall when they jump fences, in steeple 
chases or in the hunting field; for the 
matter of that they fall on the road, i 

harness or under the saddle. The assertio 

that cruelty is involved is simply worthy o 
the professional philanthropist who gets hi 
living by writing such pamphlets as that 
on which I am condescending to comment 
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UP THE GRANDEST OF THE DOLOMITES 


BY GEORGE D. ABRAHAM 


Author of 


“The Complete Mountaineer,” ‘‘ Swiss Mountain Climbs,” 


Mountain 


Adventures at Home and Abroad,” “British Mountain Climbs,’ etc. 


DR. gee the man of words, if not of 


eeds ‘48 regards climbing, defined a 
ountaineer as a “barbarian and a 
kavage.”’ Yet some find comfort in the 
soft impeachment, for, after all, every 
ealthy-minded man has a tinge of the 
arbarian in his being. Now and again he 
ust yearn to get away from the struggle 
bf city life. He longs to breathe the 
intainted air of heaven amidst the waste 
places of the world where his food is 
simple and nourishing, his true recreations 
he song of the wind through the trees, the 
horus of mountain streams and, above 
ull, the charm of that secret converse with 
he everlasting hills which no man can 
\dequately express in words. 

Nowhere can these theories be better put 
nto practice than amongst the Dolomites, 
t once the wildest, most wonderful, and 
most beautiful mountains in Europe. 


Their stupendous cliffs, cleft clean and 
smooth as though by the stroke of some 
Titanic axe, are surmounted by jagged, 
be-pinnacled crests that flaunt their 
seeming inaccessibility over all beholders. 
To the rock-climber they rise like an 
irresistible challenge. At least thus they 
appealed to us in the early summer of last 
year when we drove into Cortina, the best 
and most favoured climbing centre in the 
district. Towering peaks rose all around, 
and we noticed the healthy and lofty 
situation of the village. The maid 
attached to some friends who visited 
Cortina was much impressed by this fact. 
When asked to re-address the letters to a 
place nearly 5,000 ft. above the sea, she 
answered concernedly, “Oh, lor! mum, 
mind you don’t fall in!” 

However, this question of falling has a 
practical interest to all who climb. the 
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Dolomite and Tyrolese peaks, for of late 
years they have earned the unenviable 
title of the “‘ Shambles of the Alps.” In 
the height of the season it would really 
seem that falling Germans are almost a 
danger of the district. A friend of mine 
once saw two fatalities on a single peak in 


Time records are broken and, alas! more 
vital things also. Yet with due discretion 
there are no safer mountains in all the 
Alps, and with one exception no English- 
man has ever met with disaster in the 
Dolomites. But until quite recent years 
the district has been neglected by our 


‘“’TWIXT EARTH AND SKY’’—NEAR THE TOP OF THE KLEINE ZINNE 


one day. The cause is easily discovered, 
for it is almost entirely due to competitive 
climbing. In August, the fatal month, 
hundreds of young rock-enthusiasts from 
Continental universities swarm up and 
over the peaks out-vieing each other in 
discovering desperate variation - routes. 


countrymen, and it is quite true that— 


“On Dolomite faces, in perilous places, 
More safety we all of us find— 
True sportsmen and shoddy—in absence 
of body 
Than ever in presence of mind.”’ 


; 
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was the principal attraction of our visit, 
and its conquest entailed many exciting 


Fancy routes up small, problem peaks 
adventures. Like the Matterhorn at 


where, as one of the guides said, “ only 
flies should go,’ had no place in our 


NIGHT "MIDST THE DOLOMITES. THE KLEINE ZINNE 


Zermatt the first ascent of the year was 
much sought for ; it marked the beginning 


of the Cortina climbing season. 


There are plenty of these 
That most famous and difficult 


of the greater Dolomites, the Kleine Zinne, 


programme. 
at home. 
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The engagement of a guide, however, 
proved, in its way, as difficult as the climb 
itself. It was necessary to have such a 
companion to show us the route, for 
Dolomite ascents are made in rope-soled 
boots, which grip this special rock- 
structure securely, but leave no scratches 
or nailmarks to show the oft-times com- 
plicated way to succeeding parties. The 
peculiarity of the Dolomite professionals 
is that they expect each amateur to take 
a single guide. It was useless to urge 
that we had climbed the Matterhorn and 
other big peaks without native aid ; one 
and all refused single-handed to join our 
party of three. We were prepared to 
tackle chimneys and corners on the peaks, 
but never a “‘ corner ”’ in the guides. 

Luckily, two days of bad weather 
intervened, and during this time we 
hunted up a local guide with a little wife 
and big family. 

He finally yielded to our persuasions 
and, with the second rope under my 
leadership, he showed us the way up a 
simple Dolomite near the village. For 
this he was boycotted by his fellows, but 
plenty of tvink-geld seemed to allay the 
trouble. Two days later saw us en route 
over the Tre Croci Pass to the neighbouring 
valley where the height of our ambition, 
the Kleine Zinne, rose calm and clear 
above the still waters of the Misurina 
Lake. 

The comforts of the splendid hotel on 
its shores are famous, but discomfort was 
vur portion, for an expert climber and his 
guide were there on the same errand as 
ourselves. We were to be robbed of the 
first ascent. The others had decided to 
leave at one o'clock next morning, so 
after arranging to start two hours later, we 
retired to bed feeling displeased with 
things in general ; even a brilliant, cloud- 
less sunset with its promise of a perfect 
morrow met with scant appreciation. 
Early morning starts in the Alps are never 
conducive to good temper, so I may pass 
over an encounter with the frontier custom 
officials, who, doubtless misled by our 
ragged climbing garments, made sure they 
had surrounded a gang of desperado 
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smugglers. For explanations the guide 
proved indispensable. 

Once above the level of the storm-riven 
pines rapid progress was made, for dawn 
rode up apace, and to meet it from the 
west there arose “a cloud no bigger than 
a man’s hand.”’ This spread amazingly, 
and in an hour “ the heaven was black 
with clouds and wind and there was a 
great rain,’ though sleet might more 
fairly describe the downfall. 

The three summits of the Drei Zinnen 
still towered clearly but gloomily overhead 
with the shapely two-thousand foot 
pinnacle of the Kleine Zinne seeming 
greatest of the group by reason of its 
proximity. But gradually all were blotted 
out; first the wind turned chilly, then 
perfect calm settled all round, and snow 
enwrapped ourselves and the mountain in 
solemn silence. Beds of delicate blue 
gentians and the wonderful carpet of 
Alpine flowers were all soon ermine-coated. 
Ere long we had struggled up the loose 
rocky slopes to the base of our peak which 
rose vertically for a few yards until it 
disappeared in snow-laden vapour. The 
sounds of voices were heard far overhead in 
the clouds. Our guide called up for news 
of the upper world. There was nothing 
uplifting in the curt reply; it savoured 
rather of the lower regions. Luigi grinned 
grimly and said, ‘‘ The Kleine Zinne wins 
to-day, they are coming down at once!” 

His words seemed tragic in their direct- 
ness for suddenly a piercing shriek echoed 
through the solitudes. Then we heard an 
ominous series of bumps as of a soft body 
falling down the cliff from ledge to ledge. 
Curiously enough, to me the sourd 
instantly recalled an occasion on Snowdon 
when a sheep had fallen over the cliff with 
similar sounds to land in a dying condition 
at my feet. But now there were only 
human beings overhead. The horrible 
sound drew swiftly nearer, the whirr of 
falling stones failed to stir us; we stood 
still in affright. A brown, huddled mass 
struck the snow a few yards higher, and 
came sliding down towards us leaving an 
ominous red trail on the virgin snow. 
But we received it from the mist with a 
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relieved roar of merriment. The climbers below the mountain. The place offered 
had accidentally dropped a big ruck-sack, only a chill reception ; it was practically 
and two precious bottles of red wine were filled with ice. However, the clearing of 


ON THE FAMOUS KLEINE ZINNE TRAVERSE 
Photograph by G. P. Abraham, 
the only victims claimed by the Kleine _ the interior promoted bodily warmth, and 
Zinne that day. as abundance of wood was available a 
We apprised the others of the where- smoky fire was soon in evidence, and in 
abouts of their property and fled swiftly our lungs also, for the flue was choked as 
downwards for shelter in the little hut well as ourselves. A stone off the roof 


an 
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remedied this; we could smile again 
instead of weeping waterily, and several 
hours of the simple life were more or less 
enjoyed. The other party had returned 
disconsolate to Misurina, but in the after- 
noon there was vouchsafed to us the 
reward of the faithful. The mist thinned ; 
one by one towering peaks of a hundred 
shapes peeped forth, and the afternoon 
began its work of preparing the great cliffs 
of the Kleine Zinne for our reception on 
the morrow. A northerly breeze was 
lifting the mist-wreaths, and our spirits 
rose with these. Nevertheless, nobody 


dawn of cloudless promise. It was not 
without misgivings regarding the day’s 
venture that we followed our footsteps of 
the previous afternoon back over the 
Patern Sattel, that magnificent view point 
between the Zinnen and the Patern Kofel. 
The morning was well advanced, and from 
the pass we saw that our peak was frozen 
on one side and baked on the other. On 
the north, icicle festoons curtained its huge 
cliffs with fairy frostwork beautiful to 
behold, but ugly to climb; on the south, 
whither we were bound, everything seemed 
bare and almost black by comparison, for 


ON THE TIP OF THE KLEINE ZINNE 
Photograph by G. P. Abraham, Keswick 


seemed enthusiastic as regards spending 
a sleepless night in that comfortless hut 
which was evidently a favourite resort 
of the voracious genus pulex. Doubtless 
as harbingers of the coming summer’s 
feast, our welcome from these active little 
mountaineering insects had been somewhat 
too gleeful. The Drei Zinnen hut on the 
other side of our peak was scarcely two 
hours walk away, so tracks were made 
for its comparatively sumptuous accom- 
modation. 

A marvellous Dolomite sunset was 
followed by a perfect night and a calm 


the sun was doing his work well. 
under the base of the Kleine Zinne the 
esthete of the party was in sore trouble ; 
he had left his toothbrush behind at the 


Just 


hut. Remonstrance was useless; he 
persisted in his decision to return for it. 
A long wait was thus necessary ; yet this 
was good for our mountain, so we followed 
the example of our native guide and sat 
down on some adjacent boulders. It was a 
thoughtless proceeding on everybody’ part. 
No Swiss guide would linger below a two- 
thousand foot precipice bathed in morning 
sunshine. We remembered too late. 
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Suddenly there was a distant clatter heard 
far overhead ; the guide sprang up in wild 
excitement and dashed away precipitately. 
The mountain artillery was upon us, but 
luckily there were no “ big guns.”” One of 
us ran close up under the cliff—the wisest 
plan, by the way—and a fragment as big 
as a tea-cup struck the stone he had sat 
upon two seconds previously. Another of 
the party stuck his head ostrich-like in a 
hole under some boulders, and incidentally 
learned that an Englishman’s nose is 
softer than Dolomite rock. This was the 
only damage, and our good fortune was 
almost miraculous, though scarcely 
deserved; however, the lesson was 
accepted thankfully and in all meekness. 
In due course the wanderer returned, 
and a long traverse was made up and 
across stony slopes until a snow couloir 
led up between the Grosse and the Kleine 
Zinne, the former of which, by the way, is 
quite an easy ascent by comparison with 
its slightly lower neighbour. Steps had 
to be cut in the icy snow. Yet soon a 
lodgment was effected on the dry rocks 
and the heavy “ hob-nailers’’ were left 
in a picturesque row on a_ narrow ledge 
for the rope-soled boots, or scarpetti, were 
to be our best friends for hours to come. 
On two separate ropes we climbed quickly 
at first, but gradually the great impending 
cliff seemed to close down upon us. 
Everything steepened rapidly, and a 
narrow, vertical chimney, wherein blue- 
black ice gleamed unpleasantly, rose above 
me. I was soon in its clutches, with the 
right knee jammed in the narrow rift— 
the only support—while the other leg 
and most of the body overhung several 
hundred. feet of nothingness. The hands 
wandered furtively over the smooth rocks 
above my head, but there seemed nothing 
for the uplifting of humanity. The real 
work of the day had begun. The flat hand 
was thrust high up and far back into the 
thin slit between the ice and the solid 
rock ; now the fingers were doubled up 
hard and firm. Skin was rent, but the 
jammed hand held secure. With a mighty 
heave, every muscle working in unison, 
the body was swung out and dragged up 


higher until, with a gasp of satisfaction, 
a hold was gained as big as an egg-cup. 
Soon the crack widened, and I could 
wriggle more comfortably up its interior 
as far as the exit where a broad ledge made 
“the joy of life in steepness overcome” 
seem very real. Free from ice that 
chimney has few terrors, but my com- 
panions, especially those who carried the 
ruck-sacks, had no objection to the 
lowering of an extra rope down the frozen 
rift to serve as handhold. 

Another somewhat similar but much 
simpler chimney led up to the left and 
seemed to bring us to the end of all things. 
But here a typical Dolomite development 
surprised us. At the top of the chimney 
there was a curious break in the perpen- 
dicular curtain of the cliff which dropped 
sheer, and clean cut, except for this gap, 
through a height of nearly a thousand feet. 
This opening led on to a remarkable, 
almost level, ledge, scarcely ever more 
than a foot wide, that continued around 
the face of the precipice for about eighty 
feet. This was the celebrated Kleine 
Zinne Traverse. Its passage has led to 
the penning of more blood - curdling 
descriptions than any other place in the 
district. 

Above the ledge the rocks overhung 
awkwardly and threatened to push one 
backwards over the abyss. The place was 
certainly sensational, and with ice on the 
ledge the difficulties required delicate 
treatment. The attitude and sinuosity 
of the serpent were first tried, but lack of 
handhold made the effort too creepy. 
Finally the upright method was adopted, 
and all crossed safely despite the excite- 
ment of our guide who, according to 
custom, lost his head when we persisted in 
bringing the camera over the mauvats pas. 
A photograph had to be taken of the 
notorious traverse during the descent and 
Tyrolese profanity graduallysubsided under 
our utterequanimity. As a matter of fact 
these were the sort of places upon which we 
had spent a goodly portion of our lives. 
Nobody seemed to mind, excepting him- 
self, whether or not the guide went home. 
However, as those of us on the leading rope 


we 
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climbed steadily upwards he grew resigned the day. Something out of the ordinary 


and soon resumed the ascent. was expected, and in this we were not 
A series of vertical chimneys, all icily disappointed. 


difficult by reason of their sunless aspect, The final 150 ft. peak of the Zinne rose 


CLIMBING THE TORRE INGLESE. THE SUMMIT 
Photograph by G. P. Abraham, Keswick 


now led up to the crux of the climb, the in one absolutely vertical slab, and the 
Zsigmondy Kamin. This and the question notorious Kamin or chimney split it clean 
of its accessibility had formed the bulk from base to summit. The rift, at the 
of our conversation for the greater part of point where we had to enter it, overhung 
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the abyss impressively ; it really had no 
definite bottom unless the foot of our 
mountain a thousand feet below could be 
thus defined. About 20 ft. above the start 


I have vivid recollections of this place. 
Its tragic history would obtrude per- 
sistently ; the one and only handhold was 
that from which the exhausted fingers of 


THE CRODA DA LAGO- FROM NEAR CORTINA, ‘‘ THE QUEEN OF THE DOLOMITES - 
Photograph by G. P. Abraham, Keswick 


an overhanging bulge of rock blocked the 
direct way up the bed of the chimney, and 
this we knew by repute necessitated a 
sensational outward and upward swing on 
the left wall. 


a recent ill-fated climber had _ slipped. 
The rope, an old one, had broken and.-he 
had fallen through mid-air in one fearful 
bound to the bottom of the cliff. In my 
own case this single grip for the extended 


a 


of 
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left hand proved sufficient for the outward 
swing, but there was unpleasant longing 
for foothold. I hung over the depths with 
scarpetti-ed feet feeling vainly for sufficient 
support on the smooth wall. Instantly 
a friend’s adaptation of the old puzzle 
recurred to mind: “ Think of a foothold ; 
double it ; put your whole weight upon it; 
take away the hold you thought of and 
you will find yourself wondering how you 
got there.”” But not if the subtraction 
lands you at the bottom of the Kleine 
Zinne. Anyhow, I was not anxious to 
try the experiment. Fortunately my right 


the upper part of the Kamin ascended, 
by its left wall. 

Only one sharp ridge, actually the 
frontier line, separated us from the 
summit. With one leg overhanging Italy 
and the other in Austria we crawled 
joyfully up to the cairn to pore over the 
infinite void, and fill a more finite one from 
the ruck-sack. 

It was a wonderful prospect. Yet, like 
almost all the summit views in the Dolo- 
mites, the distance lacked individuality. 
A rippling lake of peaks rather than a 
rough sea of mountains stretched all 


THE VIEW FROM THE CRODA DA LAGO, SHOWING THE LOFTIEST OF THE DOLOMITES 
Photograph by G. P. Abraham, Keswick 


hand could now come to the rescue and 
reach a higher wrinkle on the bulge, and 
with this help the body was lifted up into 
comparative comfort. This consisted of 
stomachic support on a sharp edge some- 
what like a domestic mantelshelf. Though 
there was a sense of peril in deep inspira- 
tion, I could at least give the position cool 
consideration, because white flaky ice 
glistened on every ledge ; fingers and body 
chilled uncomfortably during the clearing 
of the holds. However, sunnier rocks on 
the left were ultimately attained, and 


around ; few were big enough to recognise, 
and interest was concentrated on the 


nearer crags. Jagged, spear-like tops 
peeped up from below, gleaming grey and 
white in the sunshine, whilst still lower 
the little hut, seen through floating wisps 
of mist, marked the only sign of human 
effort in this savage mountain-land. 

The descent, as is usual on difficult 
rock peaks, proved easier than the upward 
climb. In the Kamin the full 200-foot 
length of our joined ropes was brought 
into play. Most of the party were more 
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or less steadied over this mauvias pas, and 
the guide came down last on a doubled 
rope which had been hitched over a 
convenient, out-standing rock high up in 
the Kamin. When he had joined us a 
strong pull on one end of the rope brought 
it down to our ledge with ease. The same 
safeguard was used lower down in the icy 
chimneys. 

The passage of the traverse was 
m enlivened by the discussion of a remark- 
able story told by a celebrated climbing 
cleric concerning the neighbouring peak 
of the Grosse Zinne, which is noted for the 
curious ledges that stretch across the face 
of its great precipices. The solitary 
climber had ascended with extreme diffi- 
culty to the end of one of these places. He 
was moving carefully along, for the rocks 
overhung frightfully below and awkwardly 
above, when, strange to say, he saw a bull 
coming along the ledge towards him. 
Retreat or escape in any direction seemed 
impossible. However, necessity is truly 
the mother of invention and he fixed the 
adze end of his ice-axe on the edge of the 
ledge and swung himself down by the 
shaft over the edge of the precipice until 
the bovine mountaineer had passed along. 
Such a position may seem dangerous 
enough, but as a matter of fact the cleric 
said that he only felt really frightened 
m when the animal stopped up above him 
and sniffed at the head of the ice-axe that 
was hung on the ledge. However, he 
escaped to tell the story. Sad to say I 
have heard it called by another name, but 
though doubts arise in some minds the 
clergyman sticks as vigorously to the 
truth of his tale as he did to the ice-axe. 

No such adventure befell us that day 
on the Kleine Zinne, and ere we had 
quitted the hut and reached the valley 
the moon was flooding the vast solitudes 
with dim mysterious light. Peace reigned 
once more amidst the great crags. 

After returning to Cortina several of the 
surrounding peaks were surmounted. Of 
the shorter climbs the Torre Inglese proved 
most thrilling. There was an exhilarating 
sense of airy isolation in clinging to that 
final, fragile tower where for a hundred 
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feet hand or foothold was scarcely more 
than inch-wide. A sudden snowstorm 
enwrapped us on the summit. This added 
more than a spice of danger to the under- 
taking. In fact, had not a small but 
convenient spike of rock been discovered 
we should probably have been trans- 
formed into human icicles and handed 
down to posterity from the crest of the 
most shapely Dolomite. However, aided 
by the friendly spike and the long doubled 
rope we reached the valley in peace rather 
than in pieces. 

The Cinque Torri was also climbed, and 
for an initiatory ascent I should recom- 
mend this first of all to those who visit 
Cortina. A more ambitious day was that 
on the Croda da Lago, undoubtedly the 
most beautiful mountain in the district. 
If Marmolata (11,020 ft.) is the King of 
the Dolomites, the Croda should certainly 
be called the Queen. Seen from near 
Cortina the peak towers upwards in 
shapely grandeur on the west side’ of the 
valley. Its lower form is hung with flow- 
ing robes of olive-tinted pines, and the 
jagged array of pinnacle and campanile 
crowns all with lofty grandeur. Most 
climbers reach the crowning tower from 
the east side, but we found the north ridge 
more interesting and scarcely more difficult. 
For the average mountaineer the Croda is 
undoubtedly the best course at Cortina. 
Moreover, the summit prospect, by reason 
of the central situation was the grandest 
I have seen in all the Dolomites. Many 
hoary-headed old mountain monarchs 
crouched around with stately Pelmo and 
shapely Civetta close at hand. Then, 
beyond a vast array of distant heights, 
snowy Marmolata in supreme grandeur. 


“From out the plain 
Heaves like a long swept wave about to 
break 
And on the curl hangs pausing.” 


But the departure from Cortina came 
a few days later. We had fallen willing 
victims to the spell of the Dolomites and 
determined to return ere long to grip 
again by the hand those new-found 
mountain friends. 
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THE PROFESSOR AND THE SKULL. 


BY MIRIAM ALEXANDER 


IT was at tea that the Professor announced 
his disbelief in the supernatural. Someone 
had told a first-hand ghost story, and the 
juvenile members of the party were eyeing 


growing shadows in the corners of the 
room with furtive distrust, when the 
Professor’s dry little voice broke the spell. 

All nonsense he said, dictatorially. 
“Such things don’t happen, and no 
sensible person would ever be brought to 
believe that they did—whatever the 
circumstances.” 

Gerry and Elyn looked relieved. They 
were young enough to venerate the 
Professor’s opinion—when they wanted 
to. Lorraine, the recounter of the dis- 
credited tale, sat silent. Ian and Noreen, 
as was their habit, plunged into argument. 
They were not particularly fond of this 
elderly cousin who honoured them every 
summer with a fortnight of his company, 
and contradicted him on principle. 

““Mere miserable superstition,’ said 
the Professor, when the two came to a 
full stop—Ian to eat a strawberry, Noreen 
for lack of breath. It was then that 
Lorraine put in her word. 

‘““Then you think there are not ‘ more 
things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy’ ?’”’ she 
asked. 


The Professor was convinced that ther 
was very little in either heaven or eartl 
which he could not explain—and h 
said so. 

‘“ Those kind of absurd ideas about thq 
so-called supernatural come from livin 
too much in the country,” he added 1 
conclusion. 

“Then you wouldn’t be afraid to sleey 
in a haunted room ?”’ asked Elyn. 

The Professor looked at her over his 
spectacles, scathingly. He considered that 
the rising generation should be seldon 
seen and never heard. 

“A haunted room,” he said, wit 
withering sarcasm, “‘ does not exist.”’ 

“All the same, I don’t mind betting 
that when the moment arrived you’d have 
an engagement elsewhere,’’ remarked Ian, 
who was, as he himself would have 
expressed it, ‘No end fed up” by his 
learned relative. 

The Professor rose to the bait. 

“T will sleep in any place that is not 
damp,” he retorted. “In fact, I should 
be glad to expose some of the fallacies 
connected with so-called hauntings.” 

“There isn’t a haunted room in this 
house unfortunately—or we might test; 
you,” said Noreen. 
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“Tf there was I expect we should not 
est him,” said Ian, pointedly, ignoring 
is elder sister’s shake of the head. 

The Professor picked up a newspaper. 

“Your observations show a trend of 
hought truly deplorable in this en- 
ightened age,” he said, and his tone was, 
f anything, less amiable than his cousin’s. 

There was silence for a moment. Ian 
te another strawberry and eyed the 
-rofessor irritably from under his eye- 
ashes. 

“We haven’t a haunted room,”’ he said. 
But—well, there are other things.” 

The newspaper dropped to the level of 

e Professor’s knee. 

“T am ready to test—and expose—the 
allacy of any matter popularly denomi- 
ated ‘ beyond explanation,’ ’’ he said. 

Ian turned and glanced out of the 
indow. The afternoon was hot and 


heavy, and the curious, livid darkness that 
ften precedes a thunder-storm lay over 
ll the July landscape. 

“See those trees on the edge of the 


hole there?” asked the young man, 
uddenly, nodding at a little wood which 
led a deep round hollow about a mile 
rom the house. 

Yes.” 

“Ever hear the story of it ?”’ 

“ No.” 

Ian glanced round his family circle. 

“T think you kids had better clear 
nut,’ he said, after a moment’s hesitation. 
‘ You won’t ? Very well, if you both get 
quealling fits in the middle of the night 
on’t blame me. Now then, Professor, 
isten. 

““ Once upon a time, there lived a certain 
hieftain in the old castle that stands 
lown by the little grey lough. You know 
t? Lisan-a-teera, the country people call 
t—the fort of the wolf. The man from 
whom it gets its name, by the way, was 
kn ancestor of ours and of yours. He 
eems to have been rather more of a 
avage than the average thirteenth century 
thief, as you'll hear. Cormac he was called 
—Cormac M’Teera—the son of the wolf. 

e had a brother—a brother to clash with 
eems to have been a regular stock-in-trade 


among those far-back chiefs—and a 
wife called Nesta, and the wife and the 
brother—well, the tale has been repeated 
pretty often in the history of the world, 
so I daresay you can guess that part of it. 
They used to meet in that wood out there, 
under a big old yew. How Cormac came 
by the truth I can’t tell you, but he did, 
and one night he followed them. It was 
a hot, grey summer evening, very dark 
except for an occasional flash of lightning, 
and very silent. There’s moss under the 
old yew now, and I suppose there was 
moss then, for apparently they never 
heard him coming. The lady saw him 
first, at least she saw a flicker of lightning 
reflected in his sword, and sprang away 
from Turlough with a shriek. The country 
people tell you you can hear that scream 
now on a dark July night somewhere about 
this time—but, as none of them will go 
near the place, for love or money, I don’t 
understand how they know. However, to 
go on, Cormac cut his wife’s head off with 
a single sweep of his sword. There came 
another flash of lightning as he did it, and 
the two brothers faced each other in the 
blue light with the headless body between 
them. 

“And Turlough, the younger one, before 
they fell to on one another, cried out a 
curse on Cormac. He cursed him alive, 
he cursed him dead, he cursed him after 
death, and not only that, but he also 
swore that his brother’s head should lie 
where Nesta’s head lay at that moment 
until the end of time, and that if any man 
touched it the curse should fall on him 
and he should die before two nights were 
past. Then they went at one another in 
the proper medieval style, and Cormac 
being the bigger man hacked Turlough to 
death. Now comes the part of the story 
which you’ve got to refute, Professor. 
Cormac died—as a matter of fact, his own 
son strangled him—and the day after his 
funeral some henchman of his walking 
through the wood found on the very 
rock where Nesta’s head had lain a blood- 
stained skull ; so, forgetting the curse, he 
picked it up, no doubt to sell to the local 
astrologer, and carried it away.”’ 
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Ian paused to select a strawberry from 
the nearly depleted dish. 

The Professor, who was leaning forward 
in his chair, frowned. 

“Well?” he asked, tersely. 

“ Well, that evening late the henchman 
went out to fish, alone, in a curragh on 
the grey lough. He was found in the 
morning—still in the curragh, which was 
floating on the very middle of the lough— 
strangled! As for the skull, it was back 
under the yew. After that no one wanted 
to meddle with it. It remained under the 
yew for centuries—never mouldering, or 
getting moss-grown, or doing any of the 
things the average skull does. 

“No one would touch it until ten years 
ago, when a strong-minded Saxon from 
London came along. He was like you, 
Professor, except that he was English— 
no nonsense about him, no superstition, 
full of contempt for our ‘ Irish humbug.’ 
Well, he took the skull, carried it off by 
the night train and took it over in the 
boat. The guard locked him into an 
empty first-class carriage at Holyhead— 
that came out at the inquest—and at 
Willesden, with both doors still locked, 
he was found dead—strangled. The skull 
had gone—it was back under the yew. It 
is there still. Now, what have you to say, 
Professor ? ”’ 

All nonsense—coincidence,”’ said the 
Professor, but rather doubtfully. ‘““You’re 
sure he had the skull with him ?” he added. 

“Oh, sure ; he showed it to a friend of 
mine at Holyhead, and its disappearance 
from the railway carriage was commented 
on in the papers.” 

“ Hum—the man who murdered him 
carried it off.” 

“He was the deuce of a quick traveller 
then, for the skull was back under the 
yew at five in the morning, some time 
before the Irish mail reaches Willesden. 
I'll bring you two witnesses to prove it.” 

The Professor smiled disagreeably. 

“It will require at least two witnesses,”’ 
he said. 

“What I was going to suggest,” 
continued Ian, ignoring the observation, 
“was that you should go up to the wood 


to-night at, say, ten o’clock, fetch th 
skull, and sleep with it on your bed. 
will be as good a test as any haunte 
room—better, I should say.” 

There was a slight pause after his words 
filled appropriately enough, by a dista 
mutter of thunder. Then the Profess« 
spoke. 

“Pooh! Silly rubbish!” he said 
“Do you imagine any sane person coul 
believe any of it ?”’ 

“ The English of that, I suppose, is thz 
you’d rather be excused,” said Ia 
smiling. “I thought as much.” 

“ The English of it is that the matt¢ 
seems to me too absurd to be wort 
treating seriously. I deny that a ration 
man could, under any circumstances, b 
brought to imagine your tale a true one. 

The Professor’s tone was short. Ia 
answered it by a lift of his eyebrows an 
a shrug of his shoulders more eloque 
than mere words. Derision looked ou 
of every line of his expressive face. 

“ All the same, I don’t think Cormac 
skull will be disturbed to-night,” | 
remarked, slowly. 

The Professor shook the newspaper, < 
was his habit when irritated. 

“In fact, you insinuate that I giv 
sufficient credence to the preposterou 
nonsense you ve just told me to be alarmeg 
by it?” he asked. 

“T insinuate nothing, but I’ll bet yo 
five bob you won’t fetch Cormac’s sku 
and sleep with it in your room to-night. 

There was a second’s silence after Ian 
words. Then the older man spoke. 

“T do not bet,” he said, drily, “‘ but 
I did you would lose your money. 
propose to fetch the skull about te 
o'clock to-night and sleep with it ov 
my bed.” 

The Professor rose as he uttered thi 
ultimatum, and looked severely round h 
assembled relatives. 

“T should be glad to convince you a 
of the absurdity of your ideas on th 
subject,’’ he added, moving towards t 
door. ‘It would even be worth so 


personal discomfort.” 
* * * * 


4 


The thunder which had been muttering 
l the afternoon came a little nearer 
iring dinner. By dessert, the quivering 
beets of light that flared for a blue livid 
cond from horizon to horizon were fine 
ough to seriously agitate Elyn, but the 
orm was of the kind which threatens 
pr forty-eight hours without ever reaching 
climax and there was as yet no hint of 
pin. 

“°Twas just such an evening as this 
at Cormac cut his wife’s head off,’’ said 
hn, presently, with a glance out into the 
ot black silence of the night. ‘‘ And 
1at reminds me, a fellow we had staying 
ere about five years ago took shelter 
nder that yew from a thunderstorm. It 
ras as dark as pitch—except when the 
shes came—and in one of them he swore 
e saw a man’s face staring at him round 
ne stem of the tree, and a hairy hand 
ith a sword in it. He bolted like a 
ibbit, and rushed into the porch here 
oking pea-green. Of course, it was after 
inner, but he was a most abstemious 
hap, and he didn’t know the story. 
urious thing, too, he died within the 
ear—and that’s always supposed to 
appen to the people who see Cormac, 
yhether they meddle with his skull or not. 
t’s one reason why we give the wood 
ich a wide berth.”’ 

The Professor, who had been enter- 
aining the company during dinner by 
ome scientific facts connected with 
lectricity, smiled unpleasantly. 

““T confess the prospect does not alarm 
he sneered. 

“Oh, but you’ll be strangled all the 
ame,” returned Ian, cheerfully, ‘‘ some- 
here between the setting of the moon 
nd the rising of the sun, within forty-eight 
hours of your taking the skull. Perhaps, 
by the way, you’d better write your 
bbituary notices before you start for the 
wood. ‘ We regret to announce the death 
f a distinguished member of the scientific 
orld, Professor Robert M’Teera, which 
ook place under mysterious circum- 
tances on the 18th inst. sire 

“Tan, Ian, stop,” broke in his eldest 
ister, ‘‘ you’re frightening Elyn to death 
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—besides, I hate jokes of that kind. Shall 
we go and sit on the steps, Professor ? 
We can have our coffee there—this room 
is like an oven.” 

* * * * 

Half-an-hour later the Professor stood 
at the end of the garden surrounded by 
the whole M’Teera family. Before him 
lay a wide expanse of field which he had 
to cross before he reached the lip of the 
tree-studded hollow where Cormac had 
administered such savage justice five 
centuries before. 

“ The skull’s on a stone right under the 
yew ; you can’t fail to see it,’”’ said Ian. 

“The path down to the yew is very 
choked,” said Noreen. ‘‘ You see no one, 
human or animal, will go along it. Here 
is a box of matches.”’ 

“You won't want matches, you'll have 
the lightning,” put in Gerry. 

Lorraine in the background was con- 
soling Elyn, who had dissolved into tears 
at an extra large flash. 

The sound of her muffled sobs, clear 
above the thud of retreating feet, was the 
last thing the Professor heard as he set 
out across the field, and though he had 
no imagination he felt rather—well, he 
could not exactly find a word for what 
he felt. It might have been due to an 
excess of strawberries—admittedly bad 
for gouty people—but somehow he did 
not think it was. 

A certain fibre which lies at the very 
root of the Irish nature, and which no 
education, or civilization, or process of 
evolution will ever quite kill, was stirring 
in him, touched by the eeriness of the 
night and by the story of his ancestor’s 
crime. He knew it was all nonsense, and 
he meant to convince Ian M’Teera of the 
fact, but—but his own convictions were 
less determined than they had been 
twelve hours before. 

The quivering sheets of light overhead 
showed him his path—a narrow cattle 
track. One flashed across the dark wood 
just as he reached the stone stile that led 
into it. 

He saw the heads of all the trees that 
lined the hollow, and somewhere right in 
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the middle of them the black bulk of a 
great old yew. A wood, particularly when 
it runs very steeply down hill into a 
hollow like the crater of a volcano, is an 
eerie place at night. Horrors have been 
committed in woods, witches have lived 
in them, robbers have found sanctuary 
there. The impression created on the 
mind of every child by a dark wood is 
one of awe, and that impression never 
quite fades. 

The Professor, who for twenty years 
had had no cause to feel fear, except once 
when a train he was in had run off the 
rails, was strangely conscious of the wood. 
He felt somehow quite different from 
what he would have felt in Sackville 
Street on a dark evening, and when a 
flash of lightning flickered bluely across 
the tree stems he looked over his shoulder. 

Having looked once and seen nothing 
it was inevitable that he should look again 
to make sure he had seen nothing, and 
his progress down the slippery path 
became in consequence somewhat crablike. 
The place was not nearly so overgrown as 
Noreen had said. He had nv difficulty at 
all about finding the way, and the obliging 
lightning lit his steps at every other 
minute. 

It was, of course, only the steepness of 
the path that presently made him run— 
nothing else. He kept telling himself so 
as he jogged along, tearing recklessly 
through the long arms of briar and 
bramble. 

A more prolonged flash than usual lit 
the yew, or rather the space round it, 
when he at last arrived at his goal. He 
saw a dark cavern under the low-growing 
boughs, and in it, close to the stem, 
something that glimmered. 

Imagination, the birthright of the Irish 
Celt, is one he can never barter in its 
entirety for any mess of pottage. The 
Professor—suddenly and most illogically 
—saw three pictures: a man lying dead 
in a boat under the grey dawn; a man 
huddled on the seat of a railway carriage ; 
a man rushing madly up that very path 
he had just come down. 

He found it extremely hard to strike a 


match. One burnt at last, and, holdi 
it between his fingers, he dived into t 
the dark place where Cormac’s skull la 
grinning whitely. 

Before the little flame sputtered out, | 
was conscious of dark stains on the dus 
coloured forehead bone; conscious, toc 
of feeling very cold all over, strangely s 
for a-somewhat stout elderly gentlema 
who had run half a mile on a hot night. 

As his fingers closed on the skull, a blu 
light danced and flickered outside tl 
circle of the yew. Something move 
amongst the bracken—something whiff 


twisted stem—surely an evil, 
face with the gleam of more than lightni 
in its eyes ? 

The Professor waited no longer. 
hardly realized that the hoarse screar 
which added so violently to his terrd 
was bis own. 


struggle uphill—a struggle lasting ceq 
tainly for a year or longer—he foun 
himself on the edge of the wood. 

The next thing he was aware of wa 
Ian’s voice. 

“ Hullo, Professor! Why this haste ? | 

The Professor dropped into a walk and 
stared perplexedly at the garden gaté 
He had lost all hopes of ever seeing i 
again, as he ran, ran frantically, pursueg 
by nameless horrors. 

“ I—I was afraid I might be caught— 
mean that it might begin to rain,” hi 
stuttered. 

“ Begin!”’ said Ian with a laugh 
“ Begin! Faith, it’s been spilling raif 
for the last ten minutes—I came out t( 
see if you were drowned.” 

“T think I will have a little, a ver 
little, whiskey,’’ murmured the Professor 
“ Tt’s—it’s good for a chill.” 

The young man looked curiously at hir 
as they walked together into the lighted 
hall. 

“About a gallon, I should suggest,’ 
he said, drily. 

The Professor laid the skull gingerl 
upon a sofa. He meant to forget it ther 


oe peered at him round the gnarled ang 
ene Of what happened next he was ur 
certain. After a terrible nightmar 
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1en he went to bed. But Ian was most 
onsiderate. He asked all sorts of 
hestions about the matter, especially as 
whether Cormac had appeared. 
“I—I'll go and change,” said the 
ofessor, gulping his whiskey, “I see 
at I am very wet. Say good-night for 
» to your sisters in case I do not come 
bwn again.” 
“Do you mean in the event of 
brmac——?’”’ Jan put five fingers round 
S own throat, and finished the sentence 
y a graphic pantomime of a man being 
rangled. 
The Professor scowled. 
‘““D——d nonsense!”’ he exclaimed, 
grily, and stumped away upstairs, 
mbler in hand. 
He was actually in bed, when there 
me a tap at the door and Ian walked 
carrying the skull. 
The Professor’s heart gave an un- 
mfortable leap. 
“You left this downstairs—forgot it, 
suppose,” said the young man, airily. 


Lorraine won’t have it there—says there 
ight be some mistake about the room 
hen Cormac—or Cormac’s brother, or 


oever it is—comes to—to—well, to 
aim his due. Now, where shall I put 
he thing ? On your bed ?”’ 

A violent shiver ran through the 
ofessor. 

“Good God, no!” he exclaimed. “I 
ean—er—the mantelpiece would be 
tter.”” 

“You undertook to have it on your 
od,’ said Ian, his eyes alight with 
ischievous speculation. “‘ You certainly 
id you’d have it on your bed,” he added. 
“ Tt’s—it’s damp 

“Not a bit—dry as a bone. Here, I'll 
ick it at your feet, or isn’t that near 
hough ? Perhaps you’d prefer it on the 
llow ?”’ 

“Oh, put it anywhere and leave me in 
‘ace,’ growled the Professor, testily, 
igning sudden drowsiness—anything to 
» rid of Ian and at. liberty to put the 
ull outside the door. 

He made no response to his cousin’s 
eerful good-night, or to his parting 
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remark that the peace depended largely 
on Cormac, and the young man went 
away, taking the candle with him. 

Directly the Professor found himself 
alone and in the dark, his hand stole out 
to the little bedside table which, as a 
rule, held matches. There were none. 
Ian had evidently picked them up in 
an absent-minded fashion when he was 
taking the candle. 

The Professor swore. It had been his 
intention to remove the skull—to throw 
it out of the window, if necessary—but 
at least to get the thing off his bed. Now 
he must grope for it in the dark, and for 
some strange reason the prospect seemed 
horribly uncongenial. 

He lay still for a moment, thinking of 
the skull as he had last seen it: the 
hollow eye sockets, the red-stained fore- 
head, the grinning mouth half hidden by 
a fold of bedclothes. Somewhere in the 
background of his mind was a grim array 
of horrors ready to pounce forth singly or 
in battalions the moment that he allowed 
his thoughts to get out of control. 

Then, quite suddenly, something began 
to stir at the end of the bed. Perspiration 
broke out on the Professor’s forehead. 
He tried to tell himself that he had moved, 
that he had kicked the blankets, but the 
lie did not help him in the least. He 
knew it for one. 

The clink of some hard substance 
against the wooden bed-rail made his heart 
begin to race like the engines of a motor- 
car. He lay tense and still as death— 
listening. 

The clink was followed by a soft thud 
on his feet—a thud which swept away 
his last doubt. The skull was moving 
about ! 

The thread that bound the Professor’s 
self-control—a_ bond until to-night un- 
tested as to physical matters—snapped. 
With a howl that suggested insanity, he 
flung himself out of bed and rushed madly 
for the door, obsessed by a vision of a 
strangled man in a railway carriage. 

So entirely unbalanced was he, that he 
would have rushed straight through the 
whole M’Teera family, who were congregated 
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in the passage out side the room, if Ian 
had not caught him by the arm. 

“ The skull, the skull—it’s moving up 
my bed!” gasped the Professor, trying 
to free himself from his cousin’s deter- 
mined grasp. 

Gerry, somewhere in the background, 
indulged in a loud titter. 

“The skull moving!” repeated Ian. 
“You're pulling my leg, Professor— 
or else—um—are you sure it moved?” 

Before the Professor could answer— 
before, in fact, he had sufficiently re- 
covered himself to do more than gasp— 
Lorraine came hastily forward. 

“This has gone much too far!” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘Go and get some brandy, 
Ian—quick !” 

She pushed her brother away, and the 
Professor sat down in a disjointed heap 
on a chair. He supposed vaguely that 
Cormac’s spirit would not attack him in 
the midst of his relatives—but he was 
not capable of supposing much. 

Ian, coming back with the brandy, 
laughed unfeelingly when he saw his 
respected kinsman. 

“You weren’t scared, were you?” he 
asked. ‘‘ Surely you couldn’t have been 
scared—of things that don’t exist! Or 
have you, by any chance, changed your 
convictions since tea-time ? ” 

‘*Let him alone, Ian!”’ said Lorraine, 
quietly. ‘“‘ Professor, the whole thing 
was a trick—a trick played on you by 
Ian and Noreen.” 

The Professor, gulping down brandy, 
stopped with the glass between his lips. 

“A trick !”’ he repeated, blankly, look- 
ing round the assembled company, who 
all, except Lorraine, had given themselves 
over to unrestrained mirth. “‘ How do 
you mean?” 


Ian, rolling drunkenly, disappeared int 
the Professor’s bedroom and came o 
again carrying the skull. Two lo 
threads trailed behind it like the string 
of a kite. 

“ You—you made it move!”’ said t 
Professor, slowly. 

Ian, as yet unable to speak, nodded. 

“ These strings—pulled them under t 
door,”’ he gurgled, and then went off in 
another fit of laughter. 

“ And the story ?”’ asked the Professq 
after a moment of icy silence. 

Ian wiped his eyes. “A poor thing 
but mine own,” he said, weakly. 

“In every detail ?”’ 

“In every detail. There never was 
Cormac M’Teera. The skull’s one m 
uncle, the doctor, used to have, th 
blood’s red ink. Oh, lud, I shall nevé 
get over it!” 

He went off again into peals of laughte 
in which Noreen and Gerry and Ely 
joined. 

“Then the yew—isn’t avoided,’ 
the Professor, thinking of the white fag 
he had seen. 

“Avoided! It’s a stable for all th 
stray goats of the barony. I had to hu 
five away while I was fixing the sku 
under the tree. They thought it was 
Carlton supper for them.” 

There was a pause, while Ian compose 
his features, then : 

“1 think we score—eh, Professor 
said, sweetly. 

The Professor rose. 


Dignity 
the circumstances was difficult, but 
essayed it. 

“The matter is beneath discussion, 
he answered in his most frigid tone, and 
walking into his bedroom, banged thi 
door. 
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THE SWALLOW DIVE, FIRST POSITION 


SWIMMING AND DIVING 


BY MRS. E. M. 


Winner of the Bath Club Ladies’ Championship, 1905-6-7 ; 
1909, 1911; 


the Amateur Diving Association, 


SYERS 


winner of the Affiliated Clubs Competition 


winner of the Ladies’ Graceful High Diving 


Competition of the Royal Life-Saving Society, 1911. 


DuRING the past decade swimming and 
living have become feminine accomplish- 
ments and taken their place with tennis, 
golf, skating, and other sports in which 
women now excel. 

The popularity of swimming and diving 
is no doubt principally owing to the 
provision of well-appointed baths in most 
large towns, where instruction may be 
obtained from competent teachers, and 
to the institution of competitions for 
women by such bodies as the Royal Life 
Saving Society and the Amateur Diving 
Association. 

It is far easier to learn to swim in a bath 
than in the sea or any open water; the 
novice acquires confidence more quickly 
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when she recognises that the depth is 
graduated, and instruction can more 
readily and effectively be given when the 
pupil is able to concentrate her attention 
on acquiring the necessary movements of 
the arms and legs. 

The introduction of mixed bathing, not 
only at seaside resorts but in public baths 
also, an innovation which would have been 
considered quite shocking a few years ago, 
has also done much to popularise swim- 
ming and diving, for now families and 
friends of both sexes may enjoy together 
the pleasures of a water party. 

When learning to swim it is important 
that a regular system should be followed— 
a good swimmer uses the limbs quite 
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mechanically, and for this reason often 
finds a difficulty in imparting her know- 
ledge to others. A beginner is usually 
nervous and fails to understand directions 
which are given in the water, the strokes 
are apt to be hurried and jerky and the 
body is doubled up. As it is essential 
that each movement should be thoroughly 
understood it is best to learn in the first 
instance out of the water. For the first 
position of the breast stroke the hands 
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extended, are brought level with tl 
shoulders, while the straightened legs ar 
vigorously closed. 

All the movements must be_ bot 
decided and powerful. When the stroke 
become mechanical it will be found th: 
the third position of the legs is really 
continuation of the second ; but to avoid 
confusion while learning it is better t 
make three distinct movements. 

It must not be thought that when th 


ON THE SANDS 
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should be touching the chest, 
downward, the feet with the soles together 
drawn up to the body, the knees turned 


palms 


out as far as possible. In the second 
position the arms should be stretched to 
their fullest extent, palms downwards, 
simultaneously the legs from the knees 
to the toes are thrown wide apart with a 
powerful circular movement. In _ the 
third, and last, position the palms are 
turned outwards, and the arms, still 


and with the additional aid of “ water 
wings "’ confidence is gained and progres: 
soon made. 

Swimming on the back should be the 
next aim of the beginner. This is a very 
important branch of the art, as it ig 
essential for the practice of life saving : 


‘ 
eee movements are acquired the beginner wil 
coe be able to swim immediately on enterin 
= the water, but the value of this systen 
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the chief movements are similar to those 
of the breast stroke and the impetus is 
principally gained by the leg movement. 
It must be remembered that the outward 
kick should be as powerful as possible, 
and, as in the breast stroke, the circular 
movement is made with the lower part 
of the leg, i.c., from the knee to the toe. 
The beginner is apt to assume a sitting 
position, bringing the knees out of the 


Those desirous of acquiring the mor 
advanced strokes, such as over-arm 
trudgeon, and the crawl—the latter being 
the fastest—should consult one of thé 
latest standard works in which the severa 
positions are photographed. 

Diving from the surface of the water 
plunging and floating, are useful accom 
plishments, and there are numbers o 
tricks either on the surface or under wate 
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water at each stroke. This is wrong, and 
should be carefully avoided as it checks 
the speed and in consequence requires 
greater exertion. The arms should be 
brought out of the water from the sides 
of the body with the palms inwards and 
stretched beyond the head fully extended, 
the palms are then turned outwards and 
the arms with a powerful sweep through 
the water are brought again to the sides 
of the body. 


with which the swimmer may vary he 
programme. 

For diving as an art we are undoubtedly 
indebted to the Swedes who were the first 
to show us the graceful “ swallow ”’ dive 
the overback or Isander dive, and many 
of the somersault dives. It was earl 
recognised by the Swedes that form i 
diving was a most important considera 
tion. From the moment that the com 
petitor takes up his or her position o 
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the board the judges mark for style, 1.e., 
the take-off should be both graceful and 
powerful with an upward and outward 
spring ; the positions must be easy, supple 
and elegant; the head, body, limbs and 
feet with insteps outstretched forming a 
graceful unbroken line, and in _ the 
“swallow”’ dive the arms should be 
extended during the passage through the 
air at right angles to the body, a little 


water with legs apart, knees bent, and 
hands pressed together in the conven- 
tional attitude of prayer which one 
encounters depicted in the old instruction 
books of notation. 

The directions above set forth are 
almost as numerous and exacting as those 
necessary in respect of golf, in which noble 
game Mr. Horace Hutchinson informs us 
there are no fewer than fifty several points 
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behind the shoulders, the head drawn 
back and the back hollowed. Just before 
entering the water the hands, with the 
fingers closed, must be extended above 
the head laterally with the forefingers 
touching, the legs and feet in their whole 
length being kept straight and together— 
they must not throw over or exceed the 
vertical position. 

From the foregoing enumeration it will 
be seen that diving is nowadays not at all 
the haphazard method of getting into the 


to be remembered when one is addressing 
the ball. 

In the Olympic Games of 1912, which 
will take place in Stockholm from June 
29th to July 22nd, swimming and diving 
events for ladies will be for the first time 
introduced. The events will comprise 
100 métres swimming race (free style), 
400 métres team race (free style), and 
high diving from five and ten métres, 
which are the same heights as those for 
the men’s competitions. England and her 
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A RIVER SCENE 
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olonies will be represented by a team of 


even or eight ladies, and although in the 
living section the Swedish girls may be 
rictorious we have great hopes of providing 
he winners in the swimming events. 

This is indeed a long way from the 
iquatic exercises of the past generation 
vhich Leech depicted so often and with 
uch humour in the early volumes of 
-unch. There the fair sex are usually 
hown hanging on to ropes, clad in gar- 
nents of a penitential character and under 
he guardianship of a prototype of the 
mmortal Martha Gun who immersed so 
aany generations of Brightonians, and 
who should surely be sanctified as the 
yatron saint of all bathing women. 

The Royal Life-Saving Society publish 
i handbook of instructions on the different 
methods of release from the clutch of a 
lrowning person, of rescue and resuscita- 
ion, all of which should be carefully 
studied and practised by swimmers of 
90th sexes. This book also contains many 
iseful hints on swimming, floating and 
iving. The Society was founded in 1891 
0 promote technical education in life 
aving and resuscitation of the apparently 
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drowned, and to encourage all swimming of this excellent Society as at any mome 
arts which would be of assistance for a one may be called upon for assistance, a 
person endeavouring to save life. many a life has been lost throug 

All swimmers should become members _ ignorance of the simple methods advocaté 
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CONTEMPORARY CRICKET 


BY H. HESKETH PRICHARD 


HAvING been absent from first - class 
cricket for some six years and having 
recently gone back to it once more, I have 
been asked by the Editor of this Magazine 
to write of then ”’ and “ now.” 

It has certainly struck me that the main 
difference is the advent of the No. 8 
batsman. Even six years ago, and most 
certainly ten, the average county side 
possessed its five or, in cases of great 
strength, six batsmen. Once these were 
accounted for, there came a stratum of 
moderate performers, fellows who might 
get thirty but were more likely to average 
ten. Now all that is changed, and Nos. 
7 and 8, and even 9 and 10 are capable of 
making a hundred runs, are of course 
eager to do so, and on perfect wickets 
progress towards their goal at the rate of 
about thirty runs an hour. Now, if these 
batsmen 7, 8, or 9 went in first, it is highly 
improbable that their stay would be a 
long one. The fact is that in order to 
attain success they need the odds in their 
favour. Their hour is not 11-30 a.m., but 
4-30 or 5 p.m., when the bowling resources 
of the opposing county are often exhausted 


or at least attenuated, when the third 
change takes the ball and the opening 
bowlers have lost their fire and swing. 
Then it is that Nos. 7, 8 and 9 batsmen 
give their painstaking and _ prolonged 
displays while the spectators go in to tea. 

Every run counts the same whether it 
come from the cut of a Spooner or the 
agitated snick through the slips of a No. 8, 
and the latter is of course right to sell his 
wicket as dearly as may be. But yet it 
seems to me that Nos. 7, 8, and 9 are 
transforming the game. Aided by perfect 
wickets, more than all by marl, they have 
made it a very difficult feat of physical 
endurance for any bowler on a good or 
even a fair wicket to go through a side. 
On grounds where the wickets are super- 
latively in favour of the batsmen, each 
year sees more centuries compiled—that 
is the word, compiled—by these indifferent 
batsmen. All honour to them for doing 
their best, but is it, one wonders, for the 
good of the game ? 

These batsmen are, of course, in reality 
merely a by-product of the perfect wicket 
and the tired bowler. They take no risks 
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and their runs are got by waiting for the 
inevitable loose ball. The truth is that 
the wearied bowling which has been worn 
down for them gives them too great an 
advantage. They owe three parts of their 
success to those who have gone before, and 
day in, day out, with the score standing at 
300 for 6, they come in and hammer the 
advantage home with dreary blows. 

A consideration of the modern Nos. 7 
and 8 batsmen leads directly to the larger 
question of the general tendency of the 
modern first-class game. After a long 
sojourn in the Elysian Fields of so-called 
second-class cricket, it appears to me that 
the qualities which nowadays command 
success in both batsman and_ bowler 
(genius apart) are in the nature of an 
adaption to the commonplace. Brilliance 
is all very well when it succeeds and for 
about three days afterwards, but except 
in the rare instance of a Spooner or a 
Jessop, the race is mostly to the tortoise. 
It is a fact that to eight or more batsmen 
of the average county team a bowler could 
bowl with impunity when fast asleep— 
that is so long as he kept on the off side 
of the wicket and just short of a length. 
But suppose the same ball sent down to 
Bowley of Worcestershire, he can hit it 
for four in any one of three separate 
directions. He is essentially a batsman 
to whom one cannot bowl with impunity 
when asleep. To my mind it is a pity he 
has not been more seen in representative 
cricket. 

In second-class cricket should a bats- 
man have two safe scoring strokes and 
two if-shots, he never hesitates to use the 
if-shots. It is a case where public opinion 
commands the observance of the policy of 
“ get on or get out.” The same batsman 
in first-class cricket would rely on his 
defence and his two safe scoring strokes, 
and the more he could control himself, 
the better for his reputation as a “ safe ”’ 
batsman. Oh, those safe batsmen, those 
products of the perfect wicket where the 
ball never turns or rises stump-high ! 
Why is it that when the wicket is against 
them they are usually so futile? I think 
because they become timorous of any risk 


and so remain when the conditions are 
against them, to use a simile, to be shot 
sitting. 

But so far I have written only about the 
unenterprising batsman, yet it is not only 
the batsman who is to blame for present- 
day state of affairs. There are many 
bowlers whose lode-star is the maiden over. 
With four slips, eight men in all on the 
off side of the wicket, and the ball always 
bowled a foot outside the off-stump, the 
bowler can ruin a game of cricket. It is 
just as if he said to the batsman, “ Look 
here, I am not going to try very hard to 
get you out, but Id like to see which of 
us will lose patience first.” And then the 
monotonous duel begins. It has always 
seemed to me that with Armstrong bowling 
his famous leg-theory at one end and an 
off-theorist at the other end under the 
play-to-a-finish rule, that cricket might 
be reduced to as dull a spectacle as a 
fourth-class game of croquet. And the 
tendency of the modern game is rather in 
that direction. It is not the batsman’s 
fault, nor in a way is it the bowler’s fault. 
The groundsman and the doctored wicket 
are to blame. On the other hand one of 
the most valuable assets the game now 
possesses is the wicket at Lord’s. Big 
scores are made there, but the bowler has 
usually a chance. But it is hard to resist 
the idea that if a groundsman is to be 
permitted to prepare a wicket which will 
make the best bowling commonplace, it 
might be just as wise to start at the other 
end and doctor the cricket ball so that it 
can never rise stump-high, or even when 
driven by Alletson hurt a spectator on 
contact. 

I am inclined to think, however, that 
the era of the perfect, non-natural wicket 
is beginning to pass away, and that now 
one hears the remark, ‘‘ Oh, yes, but he 
(the groundsman) got it too good. We 
never finished our matches if it was fine 
weather. He’s not allowed to put that 
muck on it now.” That “ muck ”’ being 
a preparation which cricketers who have 
played on certain county grounds will 
recognise. 

It is rather interesting to consider what 
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isually happens in second-class cricket 
when two really strong teams meet on a 
perfect wicket. The rate of scoring is 
enerally about eighty an hour or even 
nore, and as much of the game is got 


Mee hrough in two days as in the case of a 


irst-class match would be got through 
n three. And this is true also of matches 
m which good county professionals are 
owling on one side. 

I do not wish the remarks I have made 
o be misunderstood, nor should it be 
hought that I hold a brief purely for the 
bowler. That is far from being the case. 
Vhat I do think is this—that the modern 
onditions which have been cited are a 
ositive handicap to the real batsman, 
mn the shadow of whose success lesser 
berformers are making the game duller 
han it has any right to be while they are 
coring more runs than they are worth. 
n a word, cricket is at its best when 
played on a wicket where the batsman is 
ell advised to take advantage of all 


he opportunities to score which aie 
ffered to him, lest there come suddenly 


The interminable stolid waiting for 
he loose one which is now at a premium, 
ot the 185 not-out scored by some 
master of batting such as Fry, Spooner, 
Hobbs or Jones, is the object of my 
humble censure. 

In cricket, and especially in bowling, 
ashions come and go. Six years ago the 
werver was at the height of his popu- 
irity. Nearly every team possessed one 
br more bowlers who by holding the seam 
etween the first and second fingers could 

make her swing’ away from the bats- 
nan. It was then the one and only thing 
o do, but it was not, as many people 
hought it to be, new. Spofforth could 
bowl the swinger in the eighties, and he 
; of opinion that the greatest swerver 
e has ever seen was Allan. The latter, 
owever, could not swerve successfully 
nless he delivered the ball from two 
ards behind the crease, which he habit- 
ally did. Spofforth himself, I suppose, 
nfinitely the greatest of all bowlers, 
schewed the swerve except on very rare 
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occasions, for the reason that he held it 
to be next to impossible to swerve a well- 
pitched ball. I really believe Spofforth 
has forgotten more about bowling than 
any bowler of to-day knows. He is a true 
artist, and—what is very uncommon— 
considering how much he gave to the game, 
he seldom had a theory he could not prove 
in practice. 

The swerving ball is not now quite so 
popular as it was, and both bowlers and 
captains have come to realise that it is not 
the lateral but the diagonal swerve which 
really matters. This swerve is as old as 
the game itself. Alfred Shaw and 
Spofforth were both indebted to it for 
scores of their wickets. This swerve is. 
now called “ flight.’’ ‘“‘ There is some- 
thing queer in his flight,” is usually the 
formula by which a diagonal swerver is. 
described. 

One point in bowling I certainly notice, 
the decay or disappearance of the fast 
fast bowler. By the fast fast bowler I 
mean the bowler who is capable of getting 
wickets by sheer pace, and I think Kort- 
right, Richardson, Wilson of Worcester- 
shire, Knox, Cotter, Woodcock, Ernest 
Jones, Kotze and possibly, W. B. Burns 
exhaust the list of those I have seen. 
Burns is the only specimen extant to-day 
in England. Fast bowlers, appear to me, 
to be in another category. Their pace 
assists but is not primarily responsible for 
their success. Of this type Lockwood 
and Mold, Brearley and Field are repre- 
sentative. The two classes of fast and 
fast fast bowlers of course necessarily 
overlap. If Richardson had been merely 
a fast bowler, that wonderful off-break of 
his would have got hundreds of wickets, 
but he, of course, could get wickets by 
sheer pace. A fast fast bowler, if he werea 
good field, I would put in every test team. 

And now to touch upon one final point, 
which is also one on which I feel much 
more strongly than on any of the others. 
already referred to. Let it be understood 
that in what follows I do not, of course, 
refer to the real cricket critics whose 
comments are read with interest all over 
the country but to quite another class. 
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I think the most regrettable develop- 
ment of recent years is that which has 
occurred among the camp-followers of 
cricket (not among cricketers, thank 
- goodness). I allude to the, let us hope, 
un-English and certainly disgustingly 
unsportsmanlike habit of writing pro- 
fessedly critical letters containing the 
personal views of self-constituted selectors 
whenever a team is chosen for a 
representative match. To write at all 
is foolish enough, for who can want to 
read ‘‘ Eager-for-England’s”’ or “ Trusty 
Tyke’s”’ opinion no sane person can 
imagine. But together with these 
personal views is often bound up a lot of 
abuse of certain of the selected cricketers. 
So-and-so has been slighted, Such-an-one 
has no right to the captaincy, another is 
obviously not in form because he only 
made eleven last Saturday. 

And yet our England teams are selected 
by cricketers whose names are historic 
in the game, and whose collective judg- 
ment is, by real cricketers, utterly and 
unreservedly trusted. 

On Friday, let us say, these three give 
out the England team to play v. Australia. 
What immediately happens? On Satur- 
day, “Eager for England’’ and others 
of his kidney write columns of criticism 
and abuse. A favourite cry is that So-and- 
so should be played for “ sentimental 
reasons if for no others.’’ Sentiment of 
that kind in Test matches is as much out 
of place as would be the inclusion of a 
comic man to sing and turn a somersault 
at the fall of each wicket. 
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by the letter of the Briton, who when tl 
last Australian team were beaten in t 
first Test match, wrote and suggeste 
that as they were obviously out-class 
by our first, they should play our seco 
XI. in future. For courtesy and goc 
taste this is hard to beat. 

I suppose as long as the world las 
there will remain a body of self-style 
“syortsmen,’’ who will continue to writ 
letters of this kind. It is not so much 


productions, who feed the appetite @ 
these half-grown intellects that deligl 
to think of the modern Achilles sulki 
in his tent, or the modern Ajax loathi 
Odysseus for his victory. All tru 
cricketers agreed with S. S. Pawling 
admirable letter on this subject. 
Outside the newspaper columns Aj 
is excellent friends with Odysseus, Achilles 
Agamemnon, and the rest, and all have 
greater wish than that England may plad 
the best possible side in the field and, if it t 
decreed, win in the best possible way. 
To criticise adversely the selection 4 
any cricketer in print day after day for t 
weeks before the man has to nerve himse 
for a big match may strike the crické 
camp-follower as a good and useful an 
utterly desirable thing to do; but howevé 
that may be, the fault lies with the news 
papers, without whose help the views 
the camp-follower aforesaid could on 
reach as far as his breath would carry then 


i Another of the habits of the epistl¢ 
oe writing camp-follower is best illustrate 
ue fault as a habit, or perhaps a diseas 
Soe But what of the papers who publish the 
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THE OLYMPIC GAMES 


BY 


STOCKHOLM, where the Fifth Olympiad 
new series) is being celebrated, is a city 
1alf on land and half in the sea, and one 
yf the world’s most charming capitals. 

bit taken from the skerry-filled seas of 
he Highland coastline; a corner of the 


Neapolitan shore; some granite hills 
rom the Urals; fragments of Canada’s 
»ine-forests ; one or two of the picturesque 
juarters of Paris along the Seine—thus 
he ingenious Max Nordau analyses the 
scenery of the oldest and gayest of the 
seats of the Scandinavian peoples. More- 


yver the inhabitants of this historic city. 


ire a candid and cultured race, lovers of 
the sea and skilled in all the arts of open- 
iir living, who may also be described as 
cousins of the English once or twice 
removed ; so that the Englishman errant, 
vhom they accept as a kinsman and a 
friend, is always courteously received at 
Stockholm and made to feel at home there. 
Those who go to see the Olympic Games 
at Stockholm will assuredly bring back a 
sarland of pleasant memories such as can 
hardly be procured by English-speaking 
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holiday-makers in any other Continental 
capital. And they will be delighted with 
the Stadium which is the creation of Mr. 
Torben Grut, a Swedish architect of 
European reputation, who has adapted. 
the medizval Swedish style to modern 
usages in a manner worthy of the highest 
praise. His spacious and _ picturesque 
ampitheatre in the form of a horse-shoe 
magnet, built of grey-violet brick and 
undressed granite, harmonises with its. 
surroundings, and will never convey the 
impression of bigness and bareness without 
distinction which vexes visitors to the 
Stadium at Shepherd’s Bush. The Stock- 
holm arena contains a football field, ample 
accommodation for field events, and a 
running track (383 métres round) which 
is said to have been in excellent con- 
dition when the Stadium was formally 
opened on June Ist by the King of Sweden. 

In the Olympic Games of 1908 it was a 
case of the United Kingdom first, the 
United States second, and the other 
countries (of which Sweden did best) 
practically nowhere. In 93 competitions. 
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decided inside and outside the Stadium 
at Shepherd’s Bush we won 46 to 22 for 
the United States and 7 for Sweden. In 
the Stadium events the scores of the three 
leading countries were as follows: United 
Kingdom, 23 firsts, 20 seconds, 12 thirds ; 
United States, 18 firsts, 10 seconds, I1 
thirds; Sweden, 5 firsts, 2 seconds, 6 
thirds. If the scores made by Canada 


and South Africa, each of whom sent over 
a sprinter of outstanding ability, be added 
to that of the mother-country, the margin 
in favour of the more sportsmanlike half 
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since he has improved two or thr 
yards in the last year or so, judgin 
by his latest performance in a professions 
handicap—but R. Kerr, though not quit 
as fast as he was in 1908, may be there t 
show once more what is meant by th 
poetry of motion, for there never wa 
nor ever will be, a sprinter built on mor 
graceful lines or possessing a more eas 
and effective style. No doubt the fac 
that they were at home helped ou 
champions considerably four years ago 
some of the foreign athletes were affected 


5 MILES FLAT RACE, 


E. R. VOIGT (GREAT BRITAIN) WINNING 


Photograph by Topwal Press. 


of the Anglo-Saxondom on that occasion 
is appreciably increased. The victories of 
R. E. Walker (South Africa) in the roo 
métres and of R. Kerr (Canada) in the 
200 métres were unpleasant surprises for 
the managers of the American team who 
regarded both these races as certain to 
be won by their own sprinters—as, indeed, 
might have been the case if Transatlantic 
“form ”’ had worked out exactly. Stock- 
holm is hardly likely to see a sprinter with 
R. E. Walker’s power of finishing—it is a 
very great pity that he is now a professional 


by the eccentricities of the British climate 
which, as an American visitor complained, 
“teaches you to lead not the simple life, 
but the sample life.” When every allow- 
ance has been made for this advantage, 
however, it cannot justly be said that the 
athletic supremacy of the United States 
was finally demonstrated in 1908 except, 
of course, in the field events of which no 
less than nine fell to members of the 
American team while the remaining four 
were shared between Sweden and the 
United Kingdom. Anyhow, there was 
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really no justification for the much-quoted 
sarcasm of the inzenious Mr. Dooley (of 
Chicago) who, when his tap-room friend, 
Mr. Hennessy, remarked that Englishmen 
were “ good losers,” replied “‘ Good losers! 
yes, they lose every time.” 


One would like to avoid referring to * 


the “win, tie, or wrangle spirit,’’ which 
was shown by those in charge of the 
American team during their visit to 
London and was so lamentably expressed, 


his return home he received a gold cup 
as a consolation prize—from the hands of 
Mr. Roosevelt, of all people in the world ! 
That was the beginning of a campaign of 
calumny and false charges for which the 
officials of the American Athletic Union, 
seems to have been largely responsible. 
For the sake of Sweden and the Swedish 
people it is sincerely to be hoped they 
will behave in a more gentlemanly manner 
at Stockholm. There can be no doubt 


C. J. BACON (U.S.A.) WINNING THE 400 METRES HURDLE RACE 
Photograph by Topical Press. 


later on when they had returned to their 
own country, in disgraceful and utterly 
unproven charges of unfairness against 
the British officials. The glaring foul by 
which J. C. Carpenter attempted to 
prevent Lieutenant Halswelle from winning 
the 400 métres (the latter could have 
beaten 48 sec. on the day and was dis- 
tinctly superior to any and all of the 
American quarter-milers left in) was not 
the only case of sharp practice on the part 
of an American competitor. Carpenter 
richly deserved disqualification, yet on 


whatever that our Swedish friends, with 
whom the management of athletic gather- 
ings is a fine art, will know how to deal 
with anybody who tries to make mischief. 
Their ideal of sportsmanship is as high as 
that which obtains in an English public 
school (higher praise is impossible) and 
they know how to suppress all those re- 
finements of unfair play on _ the 
running track, which are so much practised 
by the many semi-professional athletes of 
the United States, and are not unknown, 
unfortunately, in this country. We can 
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trust them to see that Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin’s chief argument for the revival 
of the Olympic Games in a modern form 
shall be kept in mind by competitors and 
officials alike. The central motive of the 
French enthusiast’s arduous labours, which 
have proved successful beyond expecta- 
tion, was the desire to bring the nations 
of the world together in peaceful rivalry 
and at the same time to purge the modern 
yepvacrixy of “‘ the many injurious and 
unprincipled elements that threaten to 
annihilate true sportsmanship.” It is 
much to be feared that the American 
teams in their eagerness to win at all costs 
have hitherto lost sight of the necessity of 
cultivating the Olympic quality of sports- 
manship—a quality which is none the 
less appropriate to international com- 
petitions in these latter days because it 
seems to have been unknown to the 
ancient Greeks, being altogether omitted 
in Aristotle’s character-sketch of the 
great-souled man or perfect gentleman of 
the fourth century before Christ. Still, 
there is every reason to believe that the 
average American is at last becoming 
converted to a sense of the first usages of 
sport of all kinds. It was surprising to 
find how many of the best-known 
American writers on athletics, when the 
facts of the case were -tefore them, were 
not afraid to tell their readers that the 
American team of 1908 had had no just 
cause of ccmplaint. And the advice of the 
Yale University Magazine to the American 
Olympic Committee: ‘“‘Let us go to 
Stockholm prepared to win, but let ts 
not forget that we are gentlemen” has 
been generally endorsed by American 
sportsmen. The writer of that timely 
warning criticises the committee, the 
American competitors, and their camp- 
followers for their conduct in London four 
years ago in a manner which is refreshingly 
outspoken. 

There will probably be a record entry 
for the Stockholm games, and at the 
mcment of writing the representation of 
the different competing nations is so 
doubtful that anything in the way of a 
detailed criticism of their respective 
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chances is out of the question. In 1908 
the English-speaking peoples received fair 
warning that they could not hope to hold 
their monopoly of victory in the track ] 
and field events for ever and a day. In 

the 800 métres which was won by that J 
beautiful middle-distance runner, Melvin | 
Sheppard, of the American team, E. Lunghi | 
(Italy) was second, and H. Braun (Ger- 

many) was third, while the best of the J 
British representatives had to be content | 
with the fifth place. Neither Lunghi, | 
whose time was Imin. 54} sec., nor 
Braun had ever approached their Olympic | 
form in trial runs, and there can be J 
no denying that Continental runners— ] 
especially those with the neat, compact ] 
physique and frugal habits of the typical 
Latin athlete, who has lately shown him- 
self possessed of such remarkable staying- 
powers in the ring—often have a reserve 
of nervous stamina which enables them to 
show a vast and unexpected improvement 
under the stress of competition. Hitherto 
they have not done very well in the 100 
métres, 200 métres, and 400 métres chiefly 
because of a lack of the capacity (which 
must be acquired by practice) of keeping 
their stride at its fullest extent to the 
end. More than once I have noticed the 
dwindling of the Continental sprinter’s 
stride in the later stages of a race and 
his inability (which is implied in the other 
peculiarity) to run himself out. In the 
longer races where an athlete is not 
required to “ run like a lunatic’ (I know 
no ketter definition of sprinting) no dis- 
continuity or breaking of the action is 
noticeable. It is not easy to explain 
why the sprinter of ordinary class is 
incapable of the sustained effort, the 
maintenance of form when the crisis 
comes, which is the characteristic of the 
“even-time’’ man; according to an 
American professional trainer, who had 
a reputation for making first-rate sprinters, 
it is due to a failure of nerve-power in the 
hip-muscles which can often be overcome 
by practice (not too much of it) and 
suitable exercises. However that may be, 
past object-lessons are no proof that the 
Continental short-distance men have not 
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at last acquired the full vigour and rigour 
of what is, after all, a most unnatural 
method of progression, one that is said 
to be altogether unknown to savages in 
their native wildernesses. The lists of 
athletes chosen to represent the nations 
of the Continent at Stockholm contain 
the names of several who might get close 
to even time if the most is made of them 
in training, and everybody would rejoice 
if they developed into performers of out- 
standing merit,and were to win one of the 
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S. Somody (Hungary) tied for second 
places in the running high jump with 
6 ft. 2in., and the latter who jumped 
straight over the bar without using the 
gymnastic roll-over or any other artificial 
device might have tied with the winner, 
H. F. Porter (U.S.A.), but for pulling the 
bar down with his hand when he was clear 
over in the last of his attempts to get 
another inch. An old Oxonian, who saw 
M. J. Brooks set up the record of 6 ft. 
24in. for the high jump in the Inter- 


STANDING HIGH JUMP. 
Photograph by Topwal Press 


sprint races between them. At the 
middle-distances and in the longer races, 
where staying-power and a minimum of 
dead-weight to carry along count for so 
much, the Continental runners should 
distinguish themselves. But the prob- 
ability is that the English-speaking 
countries will win all, or nearly all, the 
chief track events. In the field events, 
however, Sweden, Hungary and France 
may hope for a larger measure of success. 
In the 1908 Games G. André (France) and 
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R. C. EWRY (U.S.A.), WINNING 


Varsity sports, told me that Somody’s 
style was the most beautiful example of 
the natural, straightforward method of 
leaping seen for a whole generation. In 
the 1908 pole jump B. Soderstrom of 
Sweden was close up to the winners with 
11 ft. gin., and in the standing jumps 
C. Tsitlitiras of Greece, a perfect picture 
of the classical athlete (any sculptor, - 
except a bigoted Rodiniste, would have 
been glad to have him for a model) was 
very little inferior to R. C. Ewry (U.S.A.) 
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who holds the world’s records for both 
distance and height. At throwing the 
javelin in either style, a contest for which 
no American entered, E. V. Lemming of 
Sweden was easily best, and since then 
he has added a few feet to his average 
throw—so that, unless Greece has pro- 
duced some Homeric hero for the present 
occasion, he should once more win a brace 
of gold medals. Some people would like 
to cut throwing the discus and hurling 
the javelin out of the list of Olympic 
diversions. To do so would be a very 
great pity; for these special feats serve 
to remind one that the Olympic Games 
are a revival of an antique celebration, 
and it is a joy to many to see the ancient 
marbles come to life again for an immortal 
moment as some well-built athlete gathers 
his strength together for a supreme effort. 
And I myself sympathise with the small 
boy who was taken to see the Games four 
years ago and, when asked to say what 
interested him most, made reply : “‘ Why, 
the fellows that chucked the spear about ! 
I used to think that all the Greek and 
Latin talk about ‘hurling the javelin’ 
so’s to kill a beggar was beastly rot, but 
now I know there’s some sense in it.” 
Javelin-throwing might be popular as a 
school sport ; some patriotic headmaster 
should introduce it as a side-issue in the 
hope of producing a British successor to 
Eric Lemming who would certainly have 
been a long-range nuisance to the enemy 
in the days whereof Homer sings. 

How will the British team fare at 
Stockholm ? It is a question which every- 
body is asking and nobody can answer. 
The authorities have done their best to 
discover new talent, and the appointment 
of a competent team manager and of 
Alec. Nelson as trainer was a long step in 
the right direction. Nelson, as Cambridge 
men very well know, is a master of his 
business ; his knowledge is extensive and 
peculiar, and he has a genius for perceiving 
the differences of temperament which 
must always be taken into account by 
the maker of athletes. A great runner in 
his day, Nelson is greater still as a trainer ; 
if he has been provided with a sufficient 


number of assistants, he can be relie¢ 
upon to send our representatives to th 
post in the pink of condition. It cannof 
be said, unfortunately, that the efforts of 
the controlling body to organise th 
nation’s athletic resources have beeq 
altogether successful. They deserve hig 
praise, of course, for abandoning th¢ 
“ muddling-through policy of the pas{ 
despite the general lack of popular interes] 
in their proceedings and a consequenf 
shortage of subscriptions. 

In passing, let me assure the Olympid 
Games Committee that they lost a goo 
deal of support in terms of hard cash by 
allowing England to be represented in thd 
football competition at Stockholm by 
players selected entirely from the subject: 
of the Football Association, Limited. The 
idea that the best University and Public 
School players should be excluded fron 
an amateur side calling itself England i: 
repugnant to every patriotic Englishman 
When the Football Association refusec 
the offer of the Amateur Football Associa 
tion to lend them some of their true-blue 
amateurs, they were guilty of a seriou: 
offence against patriotism and the Olympic 
spirit of sportsmanship. It was the duty 
of the Council to have intervened with the 
prompt ultimatum to the Footbal 
Association: you mean to send 
team to represent England from whicl 
some of the best English amateurs are 
excluded because they belong to a body 
which we recognise we shall refuse to 
forward your entry.”” I know of several 
cases in which a subscription was withheld 
because of the inexplicable omission to 
take this patriotic course. 

To return to the main subject, the 
search for promising young athletes was 
begun far too late; the investigation 
should have taken place last year, and the 
progress of any new discovery superin- 
tended as far as possible until the time came 
for the Olympic Trials. Let us hope this 
will be done in 1915, the year before the 
next Olympiad is celebrated. 

The Olympic Trials in May were a great 
disappointment ; they were a pleasant 
outing for the ordinary club athlete, but 
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OLYMPIC GAMES 


did not bring to light a single new 
andidate for Olympic honours. The 
erformances were better on the whole 
han in the 1908 trials, but they compare 
rery unfavourably with those in the 
various “‘ try-outs’”’ that have been held 
in the United States. In most cases the 
Winners were men whose best form is well 
known and is not likely to be improved 
m at Stockholm. D. Macmillan, who did 
not turn out, and H. M. Macintosh are 
the best we have for the 100 métres ; 
both should be able to get inside even 
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enough to win at Stockholm. South 
Africa and Canada do not appear to possess 
men capable of defeating the American 
specialists in these events as Walker and 
Kerr did in the London Games. In C. N. 
Seedhouse, our best quarter-miler by far 
and likely to train on into a second 
Halswelle, we have an athlete of out- 
standing merit who has a very good 
chance of winning the 400 métres. 
Macmillan was all-out when he won the 
quarter in the Inter-Varsity sports, and 
it struck me then that the distance is ever 


THROWING THE JAVELIN. 


E. V. LEMMING (SWEDEN), WINNER 


Photograph by Topical Press 


time when thoroughly wound up. These 
Cambridge sprinters are the finest seen 
at either University for a number of 
years, and everybody would rejoice if one 
of them sent up the English flag at 
Stockholm. But America is so rich in 
sprinters, always possessing a crowd of 
sound even-time men and four or five 
who can get well inside, that the odds are 
against a British victory. E. W. Haley is 
our best in the 200 métres—unless 
Macmillan were to practise that particular 
sprint which might suit him better than 
the 100 or 400—but he is not quite good 


so little beyond him. F. G. Black, another 
Cambridge quarter-miler, is not going to 
Stockholm ; a great pity seeing that his 
action and staying-power make for the 
belief that he has an enormous amount of 
latent ability which, if brought out by a 
thorough course of practice and training 
might put him at the top of his class. 
Seeing that America has Kiviat, who won 
the 1,500 métres in 3 min. 59} sec. 
in the New York trials and has since 
done 4 seconds better, Melvin Sheppard 
who is nearly as good as he was, and 
several other men of the same class, the 
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British representatives will have their 
work cut out to win any of the middle 
distances. A. N.S. Jackson, the Oxford 
miler, is probably our best man; _ he 
should be capable of easily beating 4 min. 
in the 1,500, and he has the fighting spirit 
which keeps a runner going to the bitter end. 
In the middle distances and also in the 
longer races much will depend on the way 
in which our men run their races. When 
two or three get into a final they should 
arrive at a definite understanding as to 
who is to be considered first string, second 
string, etc.—and then those whose chances 
are inferior should do their utmost to help 
their first string to the kind of race which 
best suits him. In the legitimate tactics 
of racing our men have always been 
inferior in a marked degree to their 
American rivals, and it is high time that 
the former gave up the plan of every man 
for himself. In the last Inter-Varsity 
mile A. N. S. Jackson was the winner— 
but half the credit of the victory was due 
to W. C. Moore who compelled the 


Cambridge first string to use up too much 


of his 
came. 

The American runners, it must be 
admitted, get a much better training in 
tactics than our men for the simple reason 
-that there are so many more level races 
in their country. Preferring quality to 
quantity, the American public would 
sooner see half-a-dozen good men compete 
together on level terms than a mob of 
good, bad, and indifferent performers 
streaming along the track in a handicap 
race with the starts so arranged that 
everybody, even the rank duffer, has a 
chance of annexing some hideous pot. 
Their method produces a few specialists ; 
our club meetings give much _ healthy 
amusement to a great number of persons 
who have the good fortune to possess a 
pair of legs that are seldom as beautiful 
as Mordkin’s crowd-compelling members. 
There is something to be said for our 
system of club athletics even if it does 
not make for the production of Olympic 
champions. It is better for a nation to 
be athletic all through than to possess a 


strength before the real crisis 


small handful of specialists at the cost off 
making dyspepsia a national institution. | 
In the field events, to which categor 
the 110 métres hurdle race rightly belongs] 
it is to be feared that the American team 
will once more sweep the board. Inj 
G. R. L. Anderson, however, we have at 
last a first-rate man over the hurdles who] 
provided he does not break down, should] 
have a really good chance of winning. 
The Oxford president has done 15} sec., 
which is only two or three yards wors 
than the Olympic record set up by F. C. 
Simpson (U.S.A.) in the 1908 Games. 
Simpson is no longer as good as he was, 
and none of the new men seem to be better 
than 15? sec. at present though they 
may have improved by the time they step 
ashore, clad in voluminous clothes, and 
chewing gum (which American trainers 
regard as soothing to the nerves) from 
the s.s. Finland, which was chartered to 
convey them and their camp followers 
across the Atlantic. And if H. S. O. 
Ashington, who won the Inter-Varsity 
long jump for Cambridge with 23 ft. 1 in. 
after a few weeks’ practice, goes on im- 
proving another field event might come our 
way. But the majority of the others will 
certainly be won by the Americans, who 
have such amazing athletes as Ralph Rose 
and G. F. Horine, to say nothing of other 
notable experts. Rose can put the weight 
nearly 50ft., and Horine has jumped 
6 ft. 7 in. and will some day, so they hope, 
get over 7ft. We have nobody to beat 
these prodigies. There remains the 
Marathon race which is the most inclusive 
of all the events seeing that all peoples 
and languages will be represented therein. 
Our men are unable to learn, apparently, 
that it is better to leave pace-making to 
others, at any rate until the 20th mile is 
safely past. If it were possible to bet on 
this terrific test of endurance, I should 
never think of backing a runner from the 
crowded countries where trains and trams 
abound. The men from the wild, waste 
places, such as Western Canada or Finland 
where nobody thinks anything of pound- 
ing along for a whole day breaking track 
for a dog-train, ought to make sure of 
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inning the Marathon every time. Long- 
oat, the Canadian-Indian, was the right 
ype of athlete for this business ; he would 
ave won again and yet again if the more 
bvious delights of civilisation had not 
een too much to his taste. If anybody 
ffers me a fair price about Tatie Koleh- 
1ainen, the Finland first string, I shall be 
appy to take it in half-crowns. For all 
hat, these Marathon races seem to me 
tterly useless except as a nursery of 
rofessionalism. Some day the winner 
rill follow the example of Pheidippides 
nd drop dead as he finishes. And that 
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Englishman's conquering qualities that 
he goes on playing the games that give 
him a good all-round physique, a clear 
eye and a clean liver, even when he knows 
that it is hopeless to think of playing them 
really well. The average American will 
not even go on with his golf if he cannot 
excel. The result is that America has a 
few thousands of fine athletes and 


many millions of busy citizens whose 
exercise is taken by proxy, so to speak. 
But the average Englishman, though not 
up to championship form in any of his 
diversions, gets a variety of fun out of 


THE MARATHON RACE, 


DORANDO FINISHING 
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vill be the end of a rather barbarous 
business comparable for absurdity with 
he famous Captain Barclay’s attempt to 
at a thousand sausages ina thousand hours, 
rhich ended at the third hour and 
ausage. 

Finally, even if the Americans were to 
vin every track and field event at Stock- 
iolm, there would be no reason to deplore 
ihe degeneracy of the British race. The 
nterest in athletic sports is waning in 

ese islands ; we prefer the co-operative 
astimes for preserving the mens sana in 
rpore sano. Moreover it is one of the 


a variety of games. Indeed the all-round 
athlete has always been more highly 
regarded in this country than the most 
surprising specialist. Alexander Barclay’s 
lines written civca 1548 :— 


I can dance the ray; I can both pipe and sing, 
If I were mery; I can both hurle and fling ; 

I runne, I wrestle, I can well throwe the barre ; 
No shepperd throweth the axel-tree so fax ; 

If I were mery, I could well leap and spring, 


introduce us to an ancestor of the double 
and triple “ blues ’”’ whose works and days 
justify the English athletic system which 
does not aim at creating prodigies of the 
Horine or Smithson type. 
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ON THE ROAD 


A MOORISH BOAR 


BY HEW 


SHOOT 


CLARK KENNEDY 


(Royal Irish Regiment) 


THE dawn was just breaking as we 
mounted and rode out from our garden 
house, which was situated a few hundred 
yards beyond the silent walls of sleepy 
Tetuan. 

Crouched at the gates were three 


huddled figures. Having arrived too late 
for entrance the previous evening, they 
had been obliged to wait patiently through 
the night. The Moorish authorities are 
extremely careful about admitting people 
after the gates have been closed, and 
rightly so, as if any mischief was intended 
it would be a simple thing to rush the 
two or three drowsy police on guard, and 
when once the gates were open the whole 
town would be at the mercy of the tribes 
if they gained a footing within the walls 
at night-time. In the daytime, especially 
on market days, large numbers of moun- 
taineers come into the town; but they 


are obliged to leave their weapons witl 
the guards at the gates, receiving then 
again when they pass out on their home 
ward way. The danger to Europeans is 
however, greatly exaggerated, and it ij 
perfectly safe to ride or walk out into th 
country for a radius of several miles. 

As we passed the gate called Bab e 
Jleaf, a tall figure, armed with a Martin 
rifle, rose from the shadow and joined oui 
party. This was El Hasmi, a good-looking 
Moor and one of the principal boar 
shooters of the district. We marche 
rapidly forward, the Moors swinging along 
easily keeping pace with the horses. Her 
and there along the road we picked ug 
other native sportsmen, so that by thé 


‘time we reached our first beat we had 


gathered a considerable escort. Thg 
country through which we passed was 
very picturesque and beautiful. For thg 
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irst few miles, near the towns, the ground 
vas split up into fields and gardens, most 
of them fairly well cultivated; but as 
ve neared our goal we came out on to a 
arge plain intersected by a river which 
it this time of year was merely a sluggish 
stream, making its way slowly down to 
the sea. The banks were covered with 
tamarisk and oleander bushes which 
seemed to be a favourite haunt of quail, 
judging by the numerous birds we heard 
calling all around us. As we splashed 
hrough the river we disturbed a splendid 


saw the beaters fording the river, and half- 
reluctantly leaving our shady nook, moved 
off to take up our places a hundred yards 
from the broad sweep of scrub which was 
being beaten towards us. My brother and 
I were posted close to each other on the 
left flank of the firing line, our only 
neighbour on that side being an aged 
Riffian, who carried one of the real old 
long native guns. Tetuan in former days 
was the principal town in which these were 
manufactured, their barrels alone being 
some five feet or more in length. 


SOME OF THE BEATERS 


air of purple herons, which flew about 


At last, after a three hours’ march, we 
reached the shooting ground and grate- 
fully sank down in the shade. Here we 
found the rest of the “ guns ” waiting for 
us. They were a motley-looking crew 
armed with every description of weapon, 
from a modern German Mauser to an 
ancient Spanish muzzle-loader of the gas- 
pipe variety ; and their costumes were 
equally weird and curious. Presently we 


We could hear the beaters slowly ad- 
vancing, loudly calling on the pig to come 
forth and be slain, frequently adding a 
few shots to vary their vocal powers. The 


general effect was extraordinary, and 
should have been enough to force any self- 
respecting pig to rise from its lair and 
hurry off in the opposite direction. Sud- 
denly a perfect pandemonium of dogs 
barking and men shouting broke out, and 
we saw several Moors running towards the 
right of our position. Then came the 
sound of a shot, quickly followed by a 
second and third report. A movement in 
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us, uttering their harsh cries. From their ved 
behaviour I judged that they were probably oe 
nesting close by. oe 
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the thicket directly in front of me attracted 
my attention, and a very miserable-looking 
jackal came sneaking out. I left it for 
my Riffian neighbour, as I was not par- 
ticularly anxious to add it to my bag. 
For a moment the old man did not notice 
it; then, as the little beast broke into a 
canter, the long barrel went up, the snowy- 
white beard swept the stock, and as the 
report died away, the jackal rolled over 
and over like a shot rabbit. Five minutes 
afterwards the beaters appeared, bearing 
the body of a fine porcupine which had 
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scrub. At last we reached our places andj 
found ourselves on a narrow track at thej 
top of the mountain, while below us 
stretched a valley with a still higher rangej 
of hills on the further side. 

The beaters brought a large piece off 
ground towards us this time, their voices 
sounding faintly on the still summer air} 
as they.started on their second venture. 
The ancient Riff was again posted on myj 
left, with my brother about fifty yardsf 
above him. 

The scrub here was very thick, and we 


DOGS WITH 


been killed by the dogs, all looking very 
hot and excited. The Moors declare these 
animals shoot their quills when attacked, 
and they grow very angry if you seem 
sceptical. The beaters had put up a pig, 
but it had broken badly, and the three 
long shots which were fired at it had 
apparently no effect. 

After a short rest, and a pull at our 
water bottles, we started to climb the 
hillside to our second position. The going 
here was very bad, as we had to force our 
way uphill through thick, shoulder-high 


DEAD BOAR 


should not have been able to see the pig 


until he was almost on us. I noticed two} 
boar runs leading directly up to me on 
either side of the post where I was placed. 
If a pig took it into his head to come 
up one of these pathways there would 


certainly be no fear of my failing to see i 


him, and I could only hope that a Martini 
bullet would prove effective in bowling 
him over, as he would otherwise be right 
on top of me before I could reload. 

As we sat waiting, a pair of magnificent 
peregrine falcons came sailing over our 
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heads. Morocco is a land blessed with a 
lengthy bird list and should prove an ideal 
spot for an energetic collector. Presently 
the dogs and beaters appeared on the 
opposite hillsides and commenced their 
usual chorus. One man, whom I had 
dubbed the pirate, partly from his vil- 
lainous type of countenance and partly 
from his fantastic dress, was blessed with 
an especially powerful pair of lungs. 
Besides his murderous-looking koomeeyah, 
or curved knife, he carried a very old and 
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to our ears. Presently the bushes in front 
of me began to sway and I heard some 
heavy animal puffing up straight towards 
me. I gripped my rifle, and my heart 
began to beat a trifle faster; but alas! 
luck was against me, and, when within a 
few yards of my position, it turned aside 
and went towards my fellow sportsman, 
the ancient Riffian, coming out of the scrub 
almost on top of him. Again the long 
barrel was pushed forward, but to my 
horror the gun missed fire, and the old 


MY BROTHER’S PIG 


rusty Spanish shotgun, which he delighted 
in charging with all the powder it would 
safely hold and an occasional bullet, 
loosing it off at random to an accompani- 
ment of blood-curdling yells, irrespective 
of distance or direction. Indeed, the stray 
fusillades, indulged in by the natives, 
added no small element of excitement and 
danger to the chase ! 

At last the dogs found something and 
followed hard on its tracks, baying lustily. 
The din increased, and frantic cries of 
“ Haloof!” “ Haloof!”’ were wafted up 


gentleman only just managed to escape 
the furious onslaught of the boar. The 
latter now turned his attention to my 
brother and charged gallantly uphill at 
him ; but, alas! poor piggy’s days were 
numbered. The first barrel at a distance 
of ten yards knocked him fairly over, and 
before he could rise again a second shot 
had been put through his head. 

The beaters were drawing closer, and 
we heard several shots on the far right. 
Soon the long line of men and dogs came 
struggling out of the thicket. My friend 
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the pirate told us that they put up four 
more pig, but that two of them had broken 
back. The rest of the guns came up and 
gathered round our dead pig, and the 
ceremony of cutting out his tusks was 
performed. Si Hamed, the head man, got 
to work with a huge hatchet which soon 
divided the powerful jaws. These were 
presented to my brother, as it is of course 
necessary to boil the jaws for some time 
before the tusks can be safely removed. 
The Moors sometimes bury them in a 
manure heap to gain a like result. They 


justice to our frugal meal of native bread, 
hard-boiled eggs, and oranges. The Moors 
appeared to be able to put away an 
enormous quantity of food at a sitting, 
and object to talking while at their meals. 
After we had finished they filled their 
pipes with kie/, a kind of hashish, and’each 
man commenced to recount his adventures 
in the chase. As they all spoke together 
and very fast I could not make head or 
tail of their conversation ; but it appeared 
that two pig had broken through the line, 
one only showed itself for a moment, but 


YOUNG PIG CAUGHT BY BEATERS 


have a curious way of utilising the tusks. 
They clean and polish them, mounting 
them conjoined together in a crescent 
shape, and this they hang on a strap 
round their horses’ necks as an effective 
charm against the evil eye! 

It was now midday, and the dogs and 
beaters being somewhat exhausted, we 
decided on lunch and an hour’s rest. 
Accordingly we moved to a more open 
spot where is was possible to seat our- 
selves comfortably in the shade. We all 
squatted round in a circle and did full 


the other had no fewer than eight shots 
fired at it, three of which had been 
undoubted “‘ hits.” 

This shows the great vitality of the 
boar unless hit in an immediately vital 


spot. Although this pig left a heavy 
blood trail, it managed to get away into 
the scrub and the dogs never found it 
again, though they followed it a consider- 
able distance. 

The view from our luncheon ground was 
superb. On our left lay the white fortified 
town of Centa, gleaming brilliantly in the 
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strong June sunshine; while far beyond 
the gloomy old rock of Gibraltar reared 
itself up from the sea, flanked by the purple 
Spanish hills, stretching away towards 
Malaga. A number of feluccas, or native 
fishing boats, were sailing slowly past 
below us, giving a most picturesque touch 
to the scene with their curiously curved 
sails and uncommon appearance. The 
chief catch of these boats consists of 
sardines and tunny ; although there are, 
I believe, quite a number of other edible 
fish in Tetuan waters. 


evolutions of a vulture, soaring at an 
immense height over the mountain. These 
birds appear to be fairly common in the 
district, and I have several times noticed 
them flying over the town, but always 
very high up. 

Presently we heard the beaters approach- 
ing with their usual clamour. A dog 


barked sharply, then another, then the 
whole pack chimed in with a savage chorus 
of yelps and snarls. Evidently a pig had 
been started ; and judging from the noise 
in front of us, it must be a big boar and 


A GOOD BAG OF PIG 


It was decided, after some demur, to 
try a third beat in the afternoon. Accor- 
dingly, after forcing our way through 
seemingly endless tracts of thicket, we 
emerged on to a small rocky plateau on 
the southern slope of the mountain of 
Ras el Tarf, which means “ Head of the 
Coast.” Here one would be certain of a 
fair chance if a pig broke, as he would be 
forced to cross some portion of the open 
ground in front of us to gain fresh cover. 
I passed my time, while waiting for the 
beaters, in watching the slow circling 


hard to move. The sounds worked gradu- 
ally towards us, and out trotted the pig 
looking hot and sleepy, angrily twisting 
his tail—a sure danger signal. Then 
apparently making up his mind, and urged 
on by the howling of the beaters and the 
mongrel pack at his heels, he charged 
straight at the guns at a speed one would 
hardly imagine so clumsy a beast capable 
of. Ashe passed through the line the gun- 
barrels went up, glinting in the sunshine, 
and two or three shots were fired in quick 
succession. The pig was evidently hit, but 
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carried on. He was now some little 
distance from our position, but the Riffian 
and I, firing almost simultaneously, bowled 
him over. As he rose again a regular 
volley greeted him, and he sank to the 
ground fighting valiantly to the last with 
the mob of dogs that hurled themselves 
upon him, until, weakened by exhaustion 
and loss of blood, he was pulled down by 
sheer weight of numbers. 

Great were the rejoicings at this second 
success, and everybody began talking at 
once with numerous gesticulations and 
assurances that their individual bullet 
must have been the one responsible for 
the downfall of the pig. These moun- 
taineers are really all good sportsmen, and 
hunt the boar for love of the excitement 
of the chase, as, being Mohammedans, 
they are forbidden to touch pork, and are 
taught to look on pigs as unclean animals. 
Many regard it as beneath their dignity 


even to sell a dead boar to Christians, 
although now and again a fine pig finds 
its way to the Centa market. 

The afternoon was now far advanced, 
so, gathering up the spoils, the whole party 
wended its way slowly down the moun- 
tain to where the animals had been 
tethered to wait our return. After a smoke 
and a short rest we started on our home- 
ward journey, everybody in the highest 
spirits and thoroughly satisfied with the 
day’s sport. On reaching the village of 
Killalean, our friend Suissi and the main 
body of sportsmen separated from us with 
cheery farewells and cordial invitations to 
join them on some future occasion. Then 
began our long descent to the town, and, as 
we passed in through the gates of our 
garden house, the musical drawn-out call to 
prayer pealed out from the mosque, while 
the sun set in a blood-red haze behind the 
frowning mass of the Beni Hassan hills. 
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“FAMOUS SIRES.” 
VII.—ST. FRUSQUIN, sy ST. SIMON—ISABEL 


BY EDWARD 


A FAMOUS Sire indeed is the horse we now 
have to discuss. Of the many good sons 
of St. Simon, St. Frusquin must be 
accounted one of the best, whether he be 
regarded as a racehorse or as a Stallion. 
In the face of the fact that, during the 
two seasons he was in training, he won 
prize money to the value of £32,965, it 
may savour of the ridiculous to speak of 
him as an unlucky horse. Nevertheless, 
he was, in a measure, unfortunate. Good 
enough to win five Derbies out of six, 
he was beaten a neck at Epsom by 
Persimmon, alsoa great horse. It happened 


MOORHOUSE 


‘ 


to be a “‘ vintage”’ year, if that term is 
applicable to a season in which there is 
more than one horse of the highest 
class. They are apt to come at somewhat 
long intervals, these ‘‘ vintage ”’ years, and 
consequently the recollection of them is 
engraved deeply on the mind. Do we not 
speak of “‘ Sceptre’s year,” “‘ Pretty Polly’s 
year,” and “‘ Persimmon’s year ? ” By the 
last-named we mean, of course, 1896, when 
the then Prince of Wales’s horse won the 
Derby and St. Leger. ‘“‘ Persimmon’s 
year’ conveys far more than the cold, 
matter-of-fact figures do. And so it comes 
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to pass that the fame of St. Frusquin is 
overshadowed by that of his distinguished 
rival. There, again, his ill-luck comes in, 
because it is almost universally admitted 
that if St. Frusquin had been able to 
oppose Persimmon at Doncaster the story 
of the St. Leger of 1896 would have read 
very differently. It was, however, per- 
haps as well that the Fates ordered 
matters in the way they did. St. Frus- 
quin’s owner would be the very first to 
admit that the victories which Persimmon 
gained in the Derby and St. Leger were 


Lionel de Rothschild, who, racing under 
the nom de course of ‘‘ Mr. Acton,” 

the Derby with Sir Bevys a few days 
before he died. 

For more than a quarter-of-a-century, ] 
then, we have associated the “ blue and | 
yellow” with Mr. “Leo.” His fortunes 
on the Turf have, of course, fluctuated, for 
money cannot buy success in that sphere | 
of human and equine endeavour ; but he 
has had the pleasure of experiencing more 
“‘ups”’ than “ downs.”’ On several occasions | 
he has had the felicity of seeing his name | 


ST. FRUSQUIN 


From an Oil Painting 


in every way beneficial to the Turf. The 
two horses were worthy sons of a worthy 
sire, and, both at their best, one was as 
good as the other. 

The Rothschilds have been prominently 
associated with the Turf for upwards of 
seventy years. Throughout that period 
the family colours “‘ dark blue, yellow cap ”’ 
have enjoyed a splendid popularity, and 
at no time more so than during the thirty- 
three years they have been in the keeping 
of Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, the breeder 
and owner of St. Frusquin. They passed 
to him at the death of his father, Baron 


at the head of the list of winning owners, 
which, as Lord George Bentinck remarked, 
is the guerdon of success, and therefore a 
legitimate source of pride. Mr. Leopold 
de Rothschild’s satisfaction has been all 
the greater because the vast majority of 
the horses that have carried his colours 
were bred by himself at the Southcourt 
Stud, Leighton Buzzard. As you travel 
northwards on the London and North- 
Western main line you may often see the 
Southcourt-bred yearlings disporting them- 
selves in the paddocks which border the 
railroad just before Leighton Buzzard 
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station is reached. Mentmore, where Lord 
Rosebery has one of his studs (the other 
being at the Durdans) is only a mile or 
two away. Between them, these two 
establishments have turned out four Derby 
winners, Mentmore being responsible for 
Ladas, Sir Visto, and Cicero, and South- 
court for St. Amant, a son of St. Frusquin. 
The aforementioned Sir Bevys was bred 
by Lord Norreys at Wytham, near Oxford. 

Having thus prepared the ground, we 
may proceed at once to relate the story 
of St. Frusquin. There is little of a 
romantic nature to be told. A brown 
colt, St. Frusquin was born in 1893. His 
sire, St. Simon, was then twelve, and his 
dam, Isabel, fourteen years of age. The 
latter was a chestnut mare by Plebeian 
(a bay) out of Parma, also a bay. Queen 
Elizabeth, the dam of Plebeian, was a 
chestnut, but all other ancestors and 
ancestresses of Isabel for three generations 
back were either bays or browns. This, 
however, mattered not so far as the colour 
of St. Frusquin was concerned. St. Simon 


was what the Mendelians call a_pure- 
dominant for bayness, so that all his 
offspring were bound to be bays or browns, 
unless the dam happened to be a grey. 
During the whole of the time St. Simon 
was at the stud he was mated with only 


two greys. Both produced grey foals. 
One afterwards became a bay ; the other 
is the horse Postumus, a pure grey 


around which the students of Mendelism 


have waged a_ strenuous discussion, 
because he upset their preconceived 
theories. It is now known, however, 
that grey may under given conditions 
be dominant over all other colours. There 
is in Germany a great Arab stallion who 
has been mated with over 600 mares of 
every conceivable colour, and without 
exception his offspring are greys. A half- 
brother of his, on the other hand, though 
also a grey, has a considerable proportion 
of bays among his children. Isabel 
produced thirteen foals to eight different 
horses. Eleven were bays or browns and 
the other two chestnuts. These chestnuts 
were by Hermit and Bend Or, chestnuts 
themselves, so that the foals by them out 


of Isabel could be of no other colour, 
because nothing is more certain in regard 
to the breeding of horses than that 
chestnut on chestnut must yield chestnut. 

There is no need to dwell on the upper 
half of St. Frusquin’s pedigree. St. Simon | 
was supreme in his day and generation, 
and his influence is destined to continue 
very powerful for many a year to come. 
Through no channel is that influence 
likely to be exercised more potently than | 
that carved by St. Frusquin, for, as I shall 
presently show, the latter’s daughters 
have a very special value as_ brood 
mares. 

When, however, we begin to analyse 
the lower half of St. Frusquin’s pedigree, 
there are several features that are worth 
a little attention. The seventh dam was 
a mare by Scud (sire of Mr. Thornhill’s 
two Derby winners Sam and Sailor) or 
Pioneer. Her daughter, Echo, bred to 
Sir Hercules the mares Vibration and 
Venus. From the latter have descended 
in the female line many good animals, 
among them being St. Blaise (winner of 
the Derby), Candlemas (a successful sire 
in America), Match Girl (by Plebeian, and 
the dam of Matchbox and Matchmaker), 
Gay Hermit (who, bred by Mr. Chaplin, | 
became the sire of many of the most 
successful brood mares in the Argentine), 
Merry Hampton (winner of the Derby), 
Long Tom, Prince Barcaldine, Omnium IT. } 
(a noted French horse) and Patience (one | 
of the most famous of Hungarian mares | 
and a winner of the German and Austrian 
Derbies). It is pretty obvious, therefore, 
that this branch of the family is a most 
virile one. The other branch, that founded 
upon Vibration, was pursuing a very 
humble and hum-drum course until 
St. Frusquin came on the scene and 
straightway raised it from _ oblivion. 
Mated with Slane, Vibration, in 1847 
produced a mare named Tingle who 
turned out a fairly useful performer on 
the Turf and was not unsuccessful at the 
stud. In 1858 she became the mother of | 
Archeress, who produced Parma (the | 
granddam of St. Frusquin) and other | 
good winners in Parva and Modena. 
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We are only concerned with Parma 
who, by Parmesan, was born in 1864. 
She was bred at Rufford Abbey by the 
late Mr. Henry Savile. Apparently he 
sold her to Lord Wilton, for she ran in 
that nobleman’s name during the first 
few seasons she was in training. When 
four-years-old she had, however, passed 
into the possession of Mr. Tom Wadlow, 


Parma was eight years of age when she 
began stud life. While in training she 
won twenty races. Speed was her great 
forte. When four years of age she ran 
three times at the Chester Meeting. One 
of the contests was a match over half-a- 
mile against Lord Westmorland’s two- 
year-old Oceana. Parma carried 8 st. 
and the youngster 4st. 12lb. Odds of 
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the Stanton trainer, but from him she 
was, on one occasion, claimed out of a 
selling race by a Mr. F. Temple. 
Eventually she became the property of 
a farmer at Marsworth, named Price, and 
with him she remained until 1880, when 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild acquired her 
| together with her foal and yearling for a 
small sum. The foal was Biserta (by Lord 
Lyon) who became the dam of that smart 
mare Utica; the yearling was none other 
than Isabel, the dam of St. Frusquin. 
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3 to 1 were laid on Parma who won in a 
canter by half a length. 

Isabel, foaled in 1879, was constituted 
altogether differently from her mother, for 
she could stay well enough to win by a 
short head the Summer Cup at Newmarket 
run over three-and-a-half miles. This was 
one of six races which she won in succession 
as a three-year-old. One of the others was 
over two miles, and the remainder over a 
mile or a mile-and-a-quarter. She was also 
successful in five races as a two-year-old. 
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At the end of her three-year-old career she 
retired from the Turf to the paddock. Her 
sire was Plebeian, whose efforts as a race- 
horse began and ended with his successful 
endeavour to win the Middle Park Plate 
of 1874, in which race he beat Per Se, 
Galopin, Holy Friar, and twenty others. 
The record reads : “‘ won by a head ; same 
between second and third.” After return- 
ing to the “ Birdcage,’ Plebeian was 
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born was a colt called Kor, by Kisber, and| 
he managed to win a small race or two.| 
Then followed the filly Mirabelle (by| 
Uncas), a winner of nine races ; a colt by} 
Hermit of no account ; High Havens (by| 
Foxhall), who won four races, including] 
the Union Jack Stakes; and colts by 
Bend Or and Galopin. In 1889 and 1892} 
she was barren. St. Frusquin came inj 
1893; Isabinda (by St. Simon) in 1895 ; 
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objected to for bumping, but the inquiry 
ended in his favour, though not until after 


a long palaver. Plebeian was by Joskin, 
a very moderate horse indeed, though a 
son of the Derby winner, West Australian. 

Such, then, is the lineage of Isabel, who, 
after she had been ten years at the stud, 
produced St. Frusquin, destined to make 
a great stir on the Turf and to become a 
famous procreator of his species. Her first- 


St. Gris (by Galopin), winner of the 
Imperial Produce Stakes and other races, 
in 1896; a dead filly (by St. Simon) in 
1897; San Francisco (by St. Simon) in 
1898 ; Snip, a filly by Donovan in 1899, 
and St. Fortunat (who died when a two- 
year-old) in 1900. In each of the next 
four years Isabel was barren to Galeazzo, 
and in 1905 she was destroyed. Her son 
St. Gris conferred upon her posthumous 
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honours, so to say, by siring the Grand 
National winner, Glenside, not to mention 
a host of other winners of less note; but 
she will go down in history as the mother 
of St. Frusquin. 

In that most interesting volume, “ From 
Gladiateur to Persimmon,” my friend Mr. 
Sydenham Dixon writes of St. Frusquin 
in the chapter on “ The House of Roths- 
child”’:—‘‘I have always considered him to 
be more like his sire than any of the other 


will probably account for his first appear- 
ance being delayed until the Royal Two- 
year-old Plate at Kempton Park in May ; 
indeed, he was distinctly lame then, or his 
stable companion, Gulistan, who was 
giving him a couple of pounds, would not 
have got anywhere near him, instead of 
running him to a neck. Nor was he by 
any means sound when he easily landed 
the Sandringham Cup at Sandown Park 
from Labrador and four others, of whom 
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sons or daughters of the famous Welbeck 
stallion. He is just the same short horse on 
high legs, heavier-topped than St. Simon, 
but possessing a full share of the extraordin- 
ary vitality that issucha marked character- 
istic of the family. This heavy top, and 
being a very gross colt, always made him 
extremely difficult to train ; moreover, he 
suffered from chronic rheumatism, and 
was constantly more or less lame. This 


Serpentine, the winner of the Woodcote 
Stakes, was a strong favourite. In the 
Chesterfield Stakes he had nothing to beat, 
but the ground was very hard during that 
summer and the early autumn, and Hayhoe 
(his trainer) had very great difficulty in 
keeping him going at all. In fact, he had 
to miss some of his engagements, and was 
short of work when sent to Kempton to 
run for the Imperial Produce Stakes. Nor 
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was this the only disadvantage under 
which he laboured in this race. T. Loates 
believed himself free to ride him, but, 
almost at the last moment, he was claimed 
by Mr. McCalmont for Runnelstone, and 
it was necessary to put up Finlay. The 
latter had never ridden the colt previously, 
and consequently knew nothing about him, 
and, moreover, he was not quite strong 
enough to do him full justice. This is the 
explanation of St. Frusquin’s failure to 
give 12 lbs. to Teufel, a task which, under 
ordinary circumstances, he would have 
had no difficulty in doing, for, when at 
his best, he was always 14 lbs. in front of 
his stable companion Galeazzo, who was 
an infinitely better colt than Teufel. 
Exactly a week later St. Frusquin showed 
his Kempton form to be all wrong by 
winning the Middle Park Plate, in the 
hands of F. Pratt,—Omladina, Persimmon, 
Knight of the Thistle, Earwig, Bay Ronald 
and Balsamo being the pick of the eleven 
that he defeated. Pratt again rode St. 
Frusquin in the Dewhurst Plate, in which 
he gave Io lbs. and a three-lengths’ beating 
to Knight of the Thistle, and then entered 
into winter quarters.”’ 

I really did not intend to quote at so 
great a length from Mr. Dixon’s book, but 
he has so excellently summarised the 
two-year-old career of St. Frusquin that 
I yielded to the temptation that beset me 
as I proceeded. We have seen, then, that 
it was in the Middle Park Plate that Mr. 
Rothschild’s colt first encountered the 
Prince of Wales’s Persimmon, who, of 
course, was also a son of St. Simon. In 
order to place the performance of Per- 
simmon on this occasion in a proper light 
it is, however, necessary to explain that 
Persimmon had been coughing on and off 
for a fortnight. There was, consequently, 
a certain amount of risk to be taken in 
allowing him to compete; but the public 
had been looking forward to seeing Per- 
simmon, Omladina and St. Frusquin 
oppose each other, and the Prince was 
reluctant to disappoint them. 

During the ensuing winter it was 
natural enough that St. Frusquin should 
generally be regarded as the candidate 


most likely to carry off the classic honours | 
of the ensuing season. This impression | 
became stronger when spring arrived and 
it was found that Persimmon was not 
ready to compete for the Two Thousand @ 
Guineas. St. Frusquin made his re-| 
appearance in the Column Produce Stakes 
at the Newmarket Craven Meeting, which, 
with odds of 5 to 2 laid on him, he won 
comfortably from moderate opponents to J 
whom he was giving a stone or more. If] 
it did nothing more, this performance 
proved that St. Frusquin was “‘ all right,” 
and so it came to pass that odds of 
roo to 12 were betted on him for the 
Two Thousand. He won in a canter by 
three lengths from Love Wisely, who 
within two months could capture the 
Ascot Cup by beating Omnium IL, 
Florizel II., Laodamia, Victor Wild and 
Sir Visto. 

And so we arrive at the Derby, by 
when a more encouraging account of the 
well-being of Persimmon had been widely 
circulated. Backward in the early part 


of the year, the Prince’s horse was further 
handicapped by teething troubles; but 
eight days before the Derby he was 
satisfactorily tried in the presence of his 


owner and the Princess of Wales. When, 
therefore, Persimmon went to Epsom 
there was a prevalent impression that he 
might make matters warm for St. Frusquin. 
For all that there was no getting away 
from the latter’s superiority “ on paper,” 
and so he started favourite at 13 to 8 on, 
with odds of 5 to 1 laid against Persimmon. 
Teufel had backers at 11 to 1, but “‘ bar 
three ’’ 25 to 1 could be had for the asking. 

The story of that memorable Derby 
has been written so often that it would be 
a weariness to repeat it here in detail. 
Let it suffice to say, therefore, that 
St. Frusquin took the lead a quarter of a 
mile from home, his nearest followers 
being Bay Ronald, Persimmon, Teufel and 
Spook. Shortly afterwards Persimmon 
became second and presently ranged up 
alongside St. Frusquin. The pair then 
drew right away from the others, and 
engaged in a most thrilling duel. There 
were less than a hundred yards to go 
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when Persimmon got his head in front. 
With each stride he gained an inch or 
two, and when the goal was reached he 
was leading by a neck. Then followed 
an unforgettable outburst of enthusiasm. 
Never again, perhaps, will the defeat of 
an odds-on Derby favourite provoke so 
wonderful a display of delirious joy and 
excitement. If, however, someone, with 
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by beating Persimmon half a length with 
the weights 3 lb. in his favour. On this 
showing it was quite permissible to 
bracket the two colts equal. And there 
the question had to be left, because, after 
winning the Eclipse Stakes of £10,000 at 
Sandown Park, St. Frusquin broke down 
in his preparation for the St. Leger, the 
suspensory ligaments of both forelegs 
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the aid‘ of a megaphone, had at that 
juncture called upon the swaying crowd 
to give “ three cheers for the loser ”’ it is 
quite certain there would have been a 
thunderous response. 

For the moment St. Frusquin had to 
take second place; but at Newmarket, 
a month later, in the contest for the 
Princess of Wales’s Stakes, then one of 
the £10,000 races, he evened up matters 


giving way. His racing career was thus 
brought to a sudden and premature 
termination. The following year, 1897, 
he began stud life at Leighton Buzzard, 
and there he is to-day, still hale and hearty. 

St. Frusquin had done sufficient to 
enable him to command as a sire all the 
patronage that was desirable. For the first 
few years a fee of 200 guineas was charged 
for his services, but this was ultimately 
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raised to 300 guineas, at which figure it 
now stands. St. Frusquin did not acquire 
fame as a stallion right away, for in 1900, 
when his first “ crop’”’ appeared on the 
Turf as two-year-olds, he was represented 
by one winner of one race worth £613. 
Appropriately enough the animal was 
named First Fruit. It so happens that 
Persimmon, who began stud life a year 
later than his rival, also had one winner 
only his first season. It was, however, 
none other than the peerless Sceptre, who 
had realised 10,000 guineas as a yearling. 

In 1901, however, St. Frusquin, at the 
close of the season, could claim winners 
of races worth £11,467, and ever since, 
with the exception of the year 1906, his 
total has run into five figures as the 
following table shows :— 


ST. FRUSQUIN’S RECORD AS A SIRE. 
Position in 


Year Winners Races Value Sires’ list 
.. I £613 .. — 
1002) 10,768 .. 8th 
.. 45°... 20,526 .. 
mos .. 18 .. 44 21,733 3rd 
1906... S00 40 9,287 .. 14th 
1909 .. 24. «. 11,851 7th 
365 £192,534 


The achievements of his most successful 
sons and daughters may be summarised 
as follows :— 


I190I—FORTUNATUS won the Goodwood Cup. 


1902—-FLoTSAM won the Imperial Produce Stakes 
at Kempton Park and the Middle Park 
Plate. 


QUINTESSENCE unbeaten as a two-year-old. 


1903—QUINTESSENCE again unbeaten, winning the 
1,000 Guineas, Park Hill Stakes and 
Newmarket Oaks. 

FLotsaM second to Rock Sand in the 2,000 
Guineas, won the Newmarket Stakes, and 
third to Rock Sand and Vinicius in the 
Derby. 

St. AMANT won the Coventry Stakes at 
Ascot, the Prince of Wales Stakes at 
Goodwood, and the Rous Memorial at 
Newmarket; second to Pretty Polly in 
the Middle Park Plate. 


1904—ST. AMANT won the 2,000 Guineas and the 
Derby. 
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1905—ST. AMANT won the Jockey Club Stakes. 
FLAIR won the Imperial Produce Stakes, th 
Middle Park Plate and the Free Handicap 


1906—FLAIR won the 1,000 Guineas and becamég 
favourite for the Derby, but met with ag 
accident and was sent to the stud. 


1907—LEsBIA, sister to Flair, an unbeaten two} 
year-old, winning Prince of Wales Plat 
at York, Champagne Stakes at Doncaster 
Buckenham Stakes at Newmarket, dead 
heated with Vamose for the Imperial 
Plate and won the Middle Park Plate. 
RuHODORA won the Dewhurst Plate. 
1908—LESBIA won Coronation Stakes at Ascot 
and the July Cup at Newmarket. 
RHODORA won four races worth £7,380} 
including the 1,000 Guineas. 
St. WoLF won the Newmarket Stakes. 
1909—GREENBACK, two-years-old, won six raceg 
worth £4,344. 
1910—ROSEDROP won the Oaks. 
GREENBACK won five races worth £5,040. 
1911—PIETRI favourite for the 2,000 Guineas but 
ran indifferently. 


1912—MIRSKA and EQUITABLE finished first andi 
second in The Oaks. 


It will be seen that there are six 


“classic ’’ winners in the foregoing list: 
Five of them are mares. 


as a Sire. 
daughters will, in all probability, be in 
great demand as brood mares. Indeed, 
it may be said that they are so already. 
This was strikingly proved at the dispersal 
of the late Sir Daniel Cooper’s stud in 
1909. At the Newmarket July Sales that 
year the sisters Flair, Lesbia and Vivid, 
by St. Frusquin out of Glare, were sold 
for 31,600 guineas. Mr. F. C. Stern gave 
15,000 guineas for Flair and her colt foal 
by Gallinule. The following day he 
passed the foal on to Sir Ernest Cassel 
for 3,000 guineas. Baron Springer bought 
Lesbia, covered by Gallinule, for 9,000 
guineas; and Vivid, who was still in 
training, went to Sir Ernest Cassel at 
7,600 guineas. The following year Sir Abe 
Bailey gave 4,000 guineas for the yearling 
colt by St. Frusquin out of Glare. He 
was afterwards named Rhodesian. Un- 
fortunately he has so far shown no racing 
ability, and has never appeared on a 
racecourse. Last year Mr. Paul Nelke 
gave 3,600 guineas for Halos, then a 
yearling and brother to Rhodesian. Five 
sons and daughters of Glare by St. 
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Frusquin thus yielded the huge sum of 
39,200 guineas under the hammer. Beppo 
and Jackdaw, both good winners (the 
former captured a Manchester Cup) are 
out of St. Frusquin mares. 

There we may for the present close the 
story. It is certain, however, that in the 
not-distant-future important additions will 
have to be made in order properly to round 


off the career of St. Frusquin. Only 
recently, at Major Loder’s stud on the 
borders of The Curragh, I saw Pretty 
Polly with a magnificent colt foal by 
St. Frusquin at foot. Who shall say 
what that youngster will not do when, 
in due course, he treads the Turf_on which 
his father and mother gained such high 
renown ? 


LESBIA, BY ST. FRUSQUIN—GLARE 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 
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HENLEY REGATTA 


BY GUY NICKALLS 


Winner of the Diamond Sculls 


TuHE fact that so much has been written 
of Henley Royal Regatta from almost 
every point of view makes it extremely 
difficult for anyone to produce an article on 
the subject which, although perhaps in- 
teresting reading to the layman, will not 
prove extremely dull and boring to the 
expert. If you write for the expert you 
bore the layman, who fails to understand 
any of the technical terms and phrases of 
the wet-bob and cannot enter into his 
feelings on the subject ; so I may say at 
the outset that this article is not written 
for the expert, but for the general mass 
of readers of this Magazine, who, without 
going into figures or statistics, would 
perhaps like a few simple facts concerning 
the origin and rise of Henley Regatta to 


1888, 1889, 1890, 1893, 1894. 


its present position as premier regatta of 
the world, and a cursory mention of some 
of the crews and men who have helped 
to make it what it is to-day. 

The Henley reach first came into 
prominence as a good course for boat 
racing in the year 1829, when Oxford and 
Cambridge, on June roth, rowed their 
first match there from Hambledon Lock 
to Henley Bridge ; and attention was again 
drawn to this fact in 1837, when the Head 
of the River Boats from Oxford and 
Cambridge met on the same reach for a 
race from the top of the Island to the 
Bridge. Curiously enough this race took 
place on June roth also. These races 
naturally brought a crowd of visitors into 
the town, and the townsfolk were then, 
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FINAL FOR THE STEWARDS’ CHALLENGE CUP, 1908. 


BREAKING 


as now, eager and anxious to reap the 
golden harvest which came their way ; 
and in fact, in 1839, when the first meeting 
for organising a regatta was held in the 
Town Hall on March 26th, it was boldly 
stated as the primary object of starting 
the regatta to produce ‘‘ most beneficial 
results to the town of Henley.” 

Of course my readers must not jump to 
the conclusion that this 1839 Henley 
Regatta was the first ever held in England. 
So far back as 1775 a regatta took place in 
Chelsea reach; in 1776 we hear of 
Chertsey; in 1793 there was one at 
Windsor ; and in between 1820 and 1830 
there were literally hundreds of regattas. 
These were mostly, however, confined to 
professionals, and Henley may fairly be 
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considered the father of amateur regattas 
as known at the present time. 

A committee then having been formed 
in March, subscriptions were collected 
with which two cups were bought, namely 
the Grand Challenge Cup and the Town 
Challenge Cup: the former open to all 
amateur eight-oared crews, the latter was 
for four-oared crews and restricted to 
clubs whose members resided within five 
miles of Henley-on-Thames. At this first 
regatta these were only the two cups 
contended for. Mr. J. D. Bishop, of the 
Leander Club, acted as starter and referee, 
riding with each race along the towing- 
path. The course was from the top of the 
Island to Henley Bridge. Medals were 
given as presentation prizes. 
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The first heat of the Grand Challenge 
Cup took place at 4 p.m., the second heat 
at 4-30 p.m., and the final at 7 pm. The 
Town Cup was rowed for at 6 p.m., and 
as there were many watermen present a 
purse was subscribed for by members of 
Leander Club and a pair-oared race in 
wherries was rowed for and won by H. 
Campbell and J. Phelps, grandfather of 
Mr. J. I. (Bossie) Phelps, the course being 


The Wave, the Albion, and the Dread- 
nought competed for the Town Challenge 
Cup, which was won by the Wave from 
the centre station. 

So on this memorable day only four 
races were rowed which were officially on 
the programme. Since then as many as 
64 races have been decided in the course 
of one regatta on the same reach, 

In the following year another cup was 


THE FATHER OF ENGLISH ROWING, 
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from the Bridge round the Island and back. 
The clubs competing for the Grand were 
the Oxford Etonian Club, Brasenose College 
and Wadham College, Oxford, and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. After some excellent 
racing Trinity, favoured by the station, 
won by half-a-length. Then, as now, the 
course was an unfair one. Berks was the 
side to get then, but Bucks with the altered 
course is the one to pray for nowadays. 


added, called the District Challenge Cup, 
a four-oared race confined to amateur 
crews and clubs belonging to Maidenhead, 
Marlow, Reading, Wallingford and Henley. 
This year the umpire, Mr. J. D. Bishop, 
officiated from an eight-oared cutter 
manned by London watermen, and the 
watermen all contended in a Scullers’ 
Match for a purse of sovereigns. 

In 1841 the Stewards’ Cup for fours was 
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nstituted, but the cup was not completed 
ntil early in 1842, when it was handed 
over to the winner. 

The final of the Grand Challenge Cup 
in 1843 produced what is generally known 
as the “‘ seven oar’”’ crew. Oxford and a 
epresentative crew from Cambridge, 
known as the Cambridge Subscription 
Rooms, who in a private trial had beaten 
the C.U.B.C. crew of that year, came 
together in the final. Oxford’s stroke 
was taken violently ill just before the 
race, and being unable to row and having 
no substitute entered, they decided to row 
with only seven men, and leaving the bow 
thwart empty they won, beating Cambridge 
by a length. 

The Stewards’ Challenge Cup, the 
greatest four-oared race in the world, was 
inaugurated in the year 1841, and out of 
the 71 contests for this London Rowing 
mClub have won it 15 times, Thames R.C. 
eight, the O.U.B.C., Leander, and Third 
Trinity, Cambridge Clubs six times each. 
After them come Magdalen College, Oxford 
with four wins; University, Oxford, and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, three each ; and 
Oxford Club, London, Christ Church, 
Royal Chester, First Trinity, Brasenose, 
and Hertford Boating Clubs with two 
each. 

Among typical four-oared rowers I think 
should be mentioned F. S. Gulston, S. Le 
Blanc Smith, W. Stout, and J. R. Somers 
Smith. The record for this event is 7 min. 
m™ 28 secs., which was made in 1908 by the 
famous Magdalen four, made up of C. R. 
Cudmore, J. A. Gillan, D. Mackinnon, and 
J. R. Somers Smith (stroke and steerer). 

I do not for a moment infer that this 
was by any means the best four ever seen 
at Henley, but they rowed well together 
and at a great pace. 

The Diamond Sculls were added to the 
list of trophies in 1844. There were eight 
starters and the winner, Dr.T. B. Bumpsted, 
is, I am glad to say, still alive, hearty, 
and well. He tells me that the only mark 
sculling left on him is a tendency for his 
little and third finger on each hand to 
contract and curl inwards: he thinks 
because these two had to go on the square 


board of each scull. He can fairly lay 
claim to the title of the father of English 
rowing, as not only was he a great sculler 
and English champion in 1844, but he 
also shone as an oar, winning the Stewards 
at Henley in 1843 and many other great 
races on the Tideway. A recent portrait 
of him we publish herewith with the 
original prize for the Diamond Sculls in 
the form of a diamond scarf pin. 
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ORIGINAL DIAMOND SCARF PIN, FORMERLY THE 
PRESENTATION PRIZE FOR THE DIAMOND SCULLS 


In 1845 two more prizes were fadded, 
viz., the Ladies’ Plate and the Silver 


Wherries; the latter more generally 
known since the prize was changed as 
“The Goblets,” to which the late Mr. 
Tom Nickalls added a Challenge Cup in 
1895. In 1846a Silver Wherry for amateur 
scullers of Henley town was added to the 
list ; this was following the District Chal- 
lenge Cup. In 1847 the Visitors’ Cup was 
given, as well as the Wyfold, which in 
those days went to the winner of the 
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Trial heat of the Grand Challenge, but 
was converted into a four-oared trophy in 
1855. The Thames Cup for eights was 
added in 1868, which made the programme 
what it is to-day. 

Local and public races have been added 
to and taken off the programme from time 
to time, and all have now disappeared 
except the three races for eights, the 
Grand, Ladies’, and Thames Challenge 
Cups; the three for fours, the Stewards’, 
Visitors’, and Wyfold; the Goblets, for 
pairs ; the Diamond Sculls, for scullers ; 
and it is a very debatable point whether 
all these should be kept. 

It is worthy of note that the premier 
four-oared race, that for the Stewards, 
was made into a coxswainless race in 1873. 
And here we find, forty years afterwards, 
Sweden holding an Olympic Regatta for 
presumably the best crews in the world 
and actually determining on putting the 
clock back forty years and insisting on a 
coxswain being carried, degrading the 
race immediately into a_ second-class 
event. And all rowing men are sorry to 
see that the Thames four have entered 
for this event. Let us hope that wiser 
counsels will prevail, and that the Swedes 
will not be encouraged in such a melan- 
choly blunder. 

The Grand Challenge Cup has been 
competed for during 73 consecutive years, 
and the Leander Club have won it 15 
times, the London Rowing Club 12 times, 
and the O.U.B.C. seven times; clubs 
who have won it more than once are the 
Etonian Club, Oxford, on six occasions ; 
First Trinity, Cambridge, and Thames 
Rowing Club, four times each; the 
C.U.B.C., Trinity Hall, and Belgium, 
thrice each ; the Cambridge Subscription 
Rooms, Kingston Rowing Club, Jesus 
(Cambridge), and Magdalen College (Ox- 
ford) clubs twice each. 

The Leander crew of 1891 created the 
record for the course, and their time of 
6 min. 51 secs. has never to this day been 
beaten. The crew consisted of W. F. C. 
Holland (bow), J. A. Ford (2), V. Nickalls 
(3), Lord Ampthill (4), Guy Nickalls (5), 
W. A. L. Fletcher (6), R. P. P. Rowe (7), 
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C. W. Rent (stroke), with L. J. Williams 
as COX. 

Among typical oarsmen who have wor 
this trophy may be mentioned E. C. Burtoy 
F. Willan, T. C. Tinne, J. B. Close, W} 
Broughton, W. A. L. Fletcher, C. D 
Burnell, W. Dudley Ward, R. B. Ether 
ington Smith, A. S. Garton, and a host} 
of others too numerous to mention. 

Before leaving the subject of this race 
I should like to mention the fact that 
shortly before he died the late Sir W. C. 
Strickland wrote and told me that hej 
remembered rowing down to Eton the 
day after winning the Grand with the cup 
in the bows of their racing eight, and all 
the crew dined together at the Christopher 
with great joviality, where they were 
joined by several Eton boys, and needless 
to say the reception they got all the way 
down was immense. Among the best 
strokes I think most people would include 
Harcourt Geld, C. W. Rent, J. A. Drake 
Smith, J. Hasties, F. J. Gulston and 
F. L. Playford. 

There have been many and excellent} 
pairs at Henley. Of late years it is patent 
to the most superficial observer that the 
art is at the moment dormant, the reason 
being that men will not practice suffi- 
ciently in pairs. Two men get together 
and manage to plug along at a fair pace ; 
but it is not pair-oared rowing. A real 
pair could paddle down the river for fifty 
miles without touching the water on the 
feather, and without looking round, and 
be perfectly fresh to race at the end of 
their journey. A tremendous lot of time 
must be given to pair-oared rowing. Good 
men in pairs were A. de L. Long and W. B. 
Woodgate, and one has hardly ever seen 
better than D. Muttlebury and C. T. 
Barclay or J. Hastie and W. H. Eyre. 

Of scullers at Henley it is difficult to 
chat. As a general rule the best scullers 
have likewise been fine oarsmen, although | 
there are many exceptions to this rule. 
And necessarily as a good oarsman a 
rowing club has first call on his services 
in eights and fours, so that probably the 
best scullers the world has ever known 
have left the Diamonds as their third, or 
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even perhaps fourth string, and have 
therefore not been seen at their best at 
Henley. The men who have made 
sculling a speciality at Henley have in 
most cases been quite indifferent oarsmen, 
and have therefore not been worried to 
row for the clubs which they represent. 
Then, again, many a man who passes 
as a good sculler at Henley has won the 
Diamonds through sheer luck or because 
the class has gradually descended to his 
level; and if a man enters often enough 
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Such cannot, however, be said of men 
like A. A. Casamajor, F. L. Playford, and 
J. C. Edwards Moss. Mr. F. S. Kelly 
holds the record for the Diamonds, which 
officially goes down to posterity as 8 min. 
ro secs. As a matter of fact this is not 
the correct time. I was on the umpire’s 
launch on the day and timed the race 
most carefully, making it 8 min. 104 secs. 
And I believe I am right in saying that 
more than one watch made it 8 min. 
II secs. 


FINAL FOR THE DIAMOND SCULLS, 1905, 
Photograph by W. Marshall, Henley-on-Thames 


the odds are that he will win in the long 


run. In judging a sculler, one must look 
rather to the men who have beaten him 
than to the men he has beaten. Where 
A has beaten B with ease, and C has beaten 
B with equal ease, when D comes along, 
and after being for many years beaten by 
A, B and C, wins when they have retired, 
one can only come to one conclusion, and 
that is, that D is slightly better than E. 
Hence men are to this day talked of as 
scullers of merit who have no earthly title 
to the distinction. 


KELLY Vv. BLACKSTAFFE, RECORD TIME 8 MiNS. 


10 SECS, 


Kelly was a very neat and fast sculler, 
but one must not forget the fact that he 
was beaten by L. E. Scholes, of Toronto, 
and that knowing full well his weakness 
as a waterman he only risked defeat in the 
Amateur Championship once. On the day, 
however, on which he created the record 
there was not, I think, a professional 
sculler in England who could have beaten 
him over this course. 

Henley, as I have said, has naturally 
changed tremendously. At one time only 
rowing men and their near relations and 
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94 
friends were there to see the racing. Now- 
adays it has been turned into a four days’ 
carnival of song and picnic, with the racing 
looked upon as a terrible nuisance by 75 
per cent. of the crowd. And this same 
crowd has necessitated the very expensive 
cost of booming and policing the whole 
course from start to finish. The Thames 
being the King’s highway, no gate-money 
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single spectator be very careful that he 
does his utmost to pay for his pleasure by 
purchasing a flag, for nowhere else in the 
world will he be able to get a real day’s 
pleasure so cheaply. 

It is a remarkable fact that during all 
these years, in the thousands of races that 
have been rowed only four dead-heats have 
been recorded. The first occurred in 1862 


DEAD HEAT FOR THE PAIRS, IQII. 


THAMES UV. THAMES BEATING THE RECORD 


Photograph by W. Marshall, Henley-on-Thames 


can be obtained from visitors, and it is 
hoped that they will soon realise this fact 
and do their best to help the funds by 
buying flags, issued daily for sale: this 
year especially, when His Majesty the 
King will be present, and when the expense 
of keeping a clear course for the racing 
craft will be heavier than ever. Let every 


in the final of the Diamond Sculls, between 
E. Brickwood and W. B. Woodgate ; 
the second in 1891 in the first heat for 
the Grand Challenge Cup, between Leander 
and Thames R.C.; the third between | 
Kingston R.C. and Pembroke, Oxford, in | 
a heat for the Thames Challenge Cup in | 
1906; and it will be within everyone's | 
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ecollection that the final of the Goblets 
ast year, between the two Thames R.C. 
hairs, resulted in both a dead-heat and a 
ecord for the course of 8 min. 8 secs. 

It would hardly be fair to leave racing 
ver that course without a reference, 
owever cursory, to the Olympic Regatta 
held there in 1908. My readers will recol- 
ect that the famous crews from Belgium 
ad won the Grand Challenge Cup in the 
wo previous years, and two wins out of 
ive entries seemed to some who did not 
know what rowing really was to suggest 
hat the Belgians were the only people 
vho knew how torow. Everything Belgian 
became the vogue, except the style in 
hich they rowed, and this, though at- 
empts were made to copy it, has never 
ret, I am glad to say, been successful. 
some clubs thought they had learnt the 
ecret, and were openly said by the Press 
o be rowing in the Belgian style, though 
yhen one came to look at it one could see 
hat all their vices and none of their 
rirtues had been imitated. It was at once 
perceived by the authorities that if England 
were to hold her own against the world 
ht the Olympic Regatta there was little 
x no hope in the winning crews of the 
lay, such as Cambridge University, and 
hat they must look elsewhere. 

An appeal was therefore made to certain 
‘eteran oarsmen—matured men, of middle 
ige, some of them in the sere and yellow, 
with wives and families—to come to the 
bid of England. Veterans were asked to 
ret themselves into sufficiently fit con- 
ition to reproduce their former efficiency 
nd excellence, and the committee of 
election added ‘‘ We would point out 
he importance that well tried oarsmen 
hould be available at the present time, 
o regain such of the rowing prestige of 
he country as has been lately lost, and 
o defend that which remains.’’ Everyone 
knows the result. Out of many tried the 
nucleus of the crew was formed of four 
veterans whom, according to one would-be 
owing critic, no one took seriously except 
hemselves. Yét it was finally left to 
hem to regain the prestige of the country 
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which had been lost, and right well they 
accomplished it. 

As all the chief events at Henley are 
open to Colonial and foreign competition 
there have been very many challengers 
from outside these islands for almost every 
event, and, considering the fact that 
foreign and Colonial crews never visit 
England unless they are considered abnor- 
mally good and fast on their own waters, 
it is really surprising how few their 
successes have been. 

For instance, from 1880 to 1911 there 
have been eighteen challenges for the 
Grand Challenge Cup from foreign and 
Colonial crews, and yet the Grand has 
only left this country on three occasions. 
The Stewards’ Cup has only gone out of 
the country on one occasion, the Pairs 
on one occasion, and the Diamond Sculls 
three times, and yet at the Olympic 
Regatta in 1908, when the foreign com- 
petition was even and when England 
went to a bit of trouble in selecting the 
best crews, she won every final with 
ease. 

Before leaving Henley Regatta it may 
be remarked that this year is to be a truly 
Royal year, as the reigning Sovereign, 
with a large retinue, is to honour it with 
his presence. We give above an illustra- 
tion of the last official Royal Visit in the 
Jubilee year of 1887, when the course 
was so ill-kept that on one occasion what 
otherwise might have been a fine finish 
was marred by the public, who, in their 
eagerness to see the Royal party, allowed 
their craft to protrude halfway across the 
course, and left room for only one com- 
petitor to get through at a time without 
an accident. It is to be hoped this year 
that the most, from a regatta point of 
view, will be made of the Royal Visit, 
and that the procession will include 
existing crews of real veterans representa- 
tive of the University and Tideway clubs. 
Messrs. F. Willan, J. C. Tinne and W. B. 
Woodgate should be allowed to arrange 
this. If well worked out beforehand a 
really effective and picturesque procession 
could be arranged for. 


{Authorities consulted Mr. H. T. STeEwarp's “ History of Henley Regatta.’’] 
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AN UNIQUE EXPERIENCE 


In Upper India, year by year, it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to obtain 
good shooting. District officials in many 
instances do not welcome the visits of 
outside sportsmen, regarding the shooting 
in their jurisdiction as being their own 
peculiar right. It was, therefore, with 
alacrity that I availed myself of a friend’s 
invitation to his district in the Central 
Provinces ; the more so as the bison is 
not found in Upper India, I was anxious 
to secure a good trophy, and I believed 
that with ordinary luck a month spent 
in a forest in that part would be sufficient 
for this purpose. 

In the course of a few days after my 
leave had been granted I found myself 
installed in a Forest Rest House on the 
summit of an undulating plateau covered 
with an extensive forest of trees and 
bamboos. The streams at the bottom of 
the shallow valleys meandered through 
grass-covered glades forming deep pools 
in which trees, feathery bamboo, and tall 
grass on the banks were reflected as in a 
mirror ; great boulders in the stream beds 
breaking the monotony of the luxuriant 
vegetation. 


I concentrated my efforts on biso 
alone; but ill-success dogged my foo 
steps, and for several days the near 
haunts where these animals usual 
harboured were drawn blank. My lea\ 
was not of sufficient duration to allow n 
to regard my ill-fortune in a philosophic 
light, and I determined to go furth 
afield in search of game. By the advig 
of the local Nestor—an old Gond, who 1 
his day had been a noted tracker—I sé 
out one day after a late breakfast wit 
the intention of visiting a chapar or sa 
lick, resorted to by the denizens of t 
forest, about five or six miles off. On ot 
way we put up some good sambur, by 
the stags were allowed to go unscathec 
and in due course we reached the chapa 
a most picturesque spot in a_ valley 
though it was not a time to study 
combination, however beautiful, of foliag 
and stream. We found the tracks w 
sought, but as soon as they led up th 
hillside it became impossible to carr 
them on, as the fallen leaves of bamboc 
and trees lay thick on the ground. W 
therefore decided upon making a wic 
cast to try and discover the herd t 
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acks of which were visible in the moist 
il round the lick. 

About 4-30 p.m. we struck the head of 
wide jhola, or shallow valley, some miles 
“ther on, and we climbed a low knoll 
rvered with dwarf palms to reconnoitre. 
iddenly Chimna, my first shikari, nudged 
he, and pointed down the wide glade 
head, where a blot of dark colour had 
ppeared suddenly in the expanse of pale 
ellow grass. As I looked, first one and 
1en another massive form rose to view 
bove the grass, and we knew that a herd 
f bison were rising leisurely from their 
pouches, after their day’s rest, to graze. 
hey were about 800 yards away, and a 
pid council was held to determine the 
est approach. The bison were on the 
ge of the main forest to my left, and 
n the opposite side of the glade there 
ere two isolated patches of forest- 
amboos and trees, on the edge of a broad 
reline. As a novice in respect to bison 
allowed the Gonds to select one of these 
s our objective, and moving cautiously 
re made good our position, settling down 
ehind a thicket of bamboos to wait till 
he creatures fed within easy range. They 


learing where the young grass was 
prouting sweet and tender after the old 
rowth had been burnt off. 

There were about a dozen head, one 
n immature bull; but the master of the 
erd was a magnificent beast with wide- 
pread, perfect horns, and I feasted my 


yes on his giant proportions. It soon 
ecame apparent, however, that the 
nimals were not approaching us. The 
rreat bull was restless, continually round- 
ng up cows or calves that showed an 
nclination to stray. The Bara Singh 
Ghond) were squealing vociferously on 
he far side of the glade—their shrill cries 
ntermixed with the deeper notes of the 
ambur’s challenge. At the time this 
feemed inexplicable, as the wind was 
teady and in our favour. 

The sun had declined behind the trees 
it our back, and I urged the necessity for 
ecisive action. I wished to crawl through 
he grass to a great tree with a boulder at 


its base, to my right front, where a short 
150 yards of open would have separated 
me from the bull ; but my Gonds decided 
to cross the glade to a tree on the edge of 
the main forest from which a closer shot 
would be possible. Placing my fortunes 
in their hands, we crept through the tall 
grass till we reached the deep-cut and 
fairly wide stream. Here a projection of 
the forest concealed us, and we were able 
to pick our way leisurely over the boulders 
across the water. The farther bank was 
high and steep, so I gave my rifle to my 
shikari, using both hands to scramble up 
to the top. My first thought was to see if 
the bison had moved further out into the 
open, and as I turned my face over my 
right shoulder I caught a hurried glimpse, 
with the tail of the left eye, of a brown 
animal in the grass ahead which I took to 
be a muntjac. I advanced a couple of 
strides towards the edge of the forest, 
about twelve feet away, and marked by 
an outcrop of rock. Suddenly, out of the 
thick grass a tail ringed with black and 
white was flashed almost in my face, close 
enough to have allowed me to seize it with 
my arm bent, and before I had realized 
what it portended, a fine tigress rose out 
of the grass at my feet—like a quail—as 
she sprang for the rocks to my left front. 
She was in splendid coat; brilliantly 
marked, and sleek and well-groomed—as 
is she had been prepared for a show ! 
Turning to our right, hoping that now 
all was well, I left my second shikari and 
coolie at the foot of a tree and followed 
Chimna through the forest towards the 
spot we had marked. Threading our way 
through the undergrowth, treading in the 
Gond’s footsteps, I made good my position 
and then advanced about three yards 
further to a thicket of bamboo, taking 
up our stand behind them. But the bison 
had vanished. I whispered to Chimna 
an enquiry what we ought to do now, 
and had barely uttered the words when, 
with a prodigious rustle, an animal rose 
up in the undergrowth on the far side of 
the thicket, and—before I had properly 
taken in the fact—an enormous male tiger 
broke back passing me at a fast canter 
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not six feet away to my left. He was out 
of sight before I realized what had 
happened, but his tracks proved that it 
was no illusion. 

Like his mate, the tiger was in prime 
condition. His colouring, however, was 
yellower than that of the tigress. He was 
very much put out by our trespassing on 
his preserves ; and as he passed, with tail 
stiff and held straight behind, ears flat on 
his neck, ruff on end, and his lips drawn 
back displaying his formidable fangs and 
teeth, he looked distinctly ugly. My 
companion, who had been at the death of 
many tigers, said that this was the largest 
he had ever seen. Nor in all his experience 
—and he was middle-aged—had a similar 
occurrence taken place, of walking up a 
pair of mating tigers while following other 
game. 

Luck in such huge lumps that one can’t 
chew it is distinctly indigestible ; so we 
gathered sorrowfully in the open where 
the bison had been feeding before the 
tiger scared them. We heard the bull 


calling to his females a long way to our 
left front, but the darkness of night was 
coming on apace and we had to cover 
seven or eight miles before food and a bed 


could be reached, so we filed homewar 
along the fireline. I consoled myself wit! 
the thought that I must have been movin 
very stealthily to have walked upon 
hunting tiger without his knowledge o 
my approach. On our way we came o 
the cow bison, and the immature bull gav 
me a good chance at sixty yards, but 1 
was no use to me. He was not shoot 
able. 

Next morning we were out at 3-30 a.m 
and tried in vain to track the herd 
Returning hot and wearied at 9-30 I found 
a Gond waiting on the steps of the Res 
House to tell me he had seen the bisoq 
that morning in a jhola barely two mile 
off, about an hour and a half earlier 
After breakfast we took up their spoor 
but they were travelling without a check 
and had too great a start for us to hope t@® 
come up with them. I never saw the her 
again, nor any other bison. The night$ 
also were dark, and the jungle was tod 
extensive to allow me to try for the tiger 
either by sitting up or by beating. A few 
days later I summoned my carts from 4 
neighbouring village and made for thd 
nearest railway station, reaching my head! 
quarters on the last day of my leave. 
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MOTOR NOTES 


IT is a most unfortunate fact 
that even when a remedy effects 
the cure of a disease it frequently 
gives rise to some unthought-of malady 
which partially takes the place of that 
which it was intended to dislodge. Tarred 
roads are an excellent case in point. No 
one doubts for a moment that the modern 
method of dealing with roads, even 
when it consists of merely superficial 
treatment by tar or some other oily 


TARRED 
ROADS 


preparation, does confer a very material 
benefit all round. It is true that objection 
was made some time ago and in various 
parts of the country that the tar in being 
washed into streams along with the 
surface water was exceedingly harmful 


to fish, but this has now, one is 
glad to note, been fairly satisfactorily 
proved to be unfounded. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether the grumble was 
ever made seriously at all, for it is quite 
undesirable that landowners and farmers 
do, by the immunity which their crops 
enjoy from road dust, derive considerable 
benefit from road-tarring, and so likewise 
does the road user, for it is obvious that 
tar is not only a preventive of dust 
raising, but succeeds in preserving very 
markedly the whole fabric of the road 
surface. The public also have benefited. 

Roads can be treated in one of two 
ways. There is the right and expensive 
method, and there is the cheap—and 
nasty, though I admit that the latter is 
decidedly better than nothing, and in 
certain parts of the country one must 
learn to be thankful for small mercies. 
Tar-paving, wherein tar forms the bond of 
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a specially treated slag, as for instance in 
“Tarmac,” is almost ideal, as it provides 
a very long-lasting and weatherproof 
surface. Superficial treatment by tar- 
spraying is, however, a very different 
matter indeed. That it is used at all with 
any purpose beyond that of forming a 
stop-gap is clear proof that some county 
councils are wanting in foresight; but 
whilst it remains in use and until some- 
thing better, relating to expenditure, 
comes along, it must be put up with. 
One thing is very certain: that to apply 
tar to a road surface which is worn and 
broken is to bring about, eventually, a 
last state of affairs which is much worse 
than the first. When disintegration has 
set in no mere “cure” is of the least 
avail; the only thing to do is to re-make 
completely. Unfortunately, tar-spraying 
is beginning to be used much _ too 
universally and too much at haphazard. 
The result is that in many counties it is 
employed in a vain endeavour to improve 
roads which are quite beyond all aid. In 
these cases it simply ends by preserving 
the very pot-holes it set out to remedy. 
There is, too, another very potent 
reason for looking askance at indiscrim- 
inate tar spraying; indeed, from the 
motorist’s point of view it is to be strongly 
deprecated. It is perhaps not too much 
to say that in this matter we are paying 
too high a price for dustlessness, and that 
the harm which is daily being done to 
thousands of expensive bodies is a big 
discount off the gain. I refer, of course, 
to bad tar-spraying. It can be done 
properly, as several main roads, notably 
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in Kent and Berkshire, abundantly prove; 
but it rarely is. The principal faults are 
that it is spread unevenly (when a road 
surface is bad this is almost unavoidable) 
and that the tar is put on before the road 
material is properly dry enough to receive 
it. The natural result is that there exist 
large patches of sticky, oozy, semi-liquid 
asphalt that will not really dry hard 
during a whole season. 

Tar, too, is, more’s the pity, the one 
thing that no coachbuilders’ varnish will 
stand. If left on even a few hours it 
seems to “eat right below the surface 
and leaves a mark, however carefully the 
car be washed and polished. And when 
one has laid out a couple of hundred or so 
on a really first-class body, this is a 
matter which strikes one very forcibly. 
It is so easy to say “ You shouldn't drive 
so fast and then you wouldn't splash the 
tar about so,” or “ It is the fault of the 
mudguards—they ought to protect the 
body absolutely ’’; but in at least four 
cases out of ten the damage is done and 
the panels bespattered before one has 
realised that one is on a freshly-tarred 
stretch—especially at night; and so far 
as mudguards are concerned, is there any 
car which can be guaranteed to come 
unscathed through a tar-spraying ordeal ? 
I calculate that, on the average, above 
a thousand pounds worth of damage is 
done to body-work every week in the year 
by tar and tar alone, or in other words, 
tar does roughly ten shillings worth of 
harm to every car in England per year. 

I have suffered persistent bad luck 
from tar; if there is any about I can 
always be sure of finding it. I have 
searched in vain for something that would 
take it off quickly and completely, without 
leaving a mark behind, but nothing of 
any real use seems to be obtainable. A 
month or two ago I was recommended a 
special preparation. It certainly licked 
the tar off, but it took most of the varnish 
away as well. As a matter of fact when 
you do get tar on the body-work, one of 
two things must be done. Get it off 
at once with petrol on a soft rag; or, if 
it has been on long enough partially to 
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dry, pour paraffin or oil over it and let 
this stay on for several hours before 
washing the car. When once, however, the 
tar has started to dry it will leave a mark 
behind it, so that the first way is much 
the better even though it means a messy 
and probably vexatious delay. 


Few motorists will have 
watched with any feelings 
of regret the manner in 
which the accelerator pedal, or foot control, 
has displaced the older type of control by 
a lever on the steering wheel. This latter 
still exists, of course, but to-day it occupies 
but a secondary position, serving to act 
simply as a “‘ minimum ”’ setting to ensure 
that the engine still “ ticks round ”’ when 
the throttle pedal is released. There is 
not the slightest doubt that for all- 
round work the control by pedal is the 
best possible, but it has none the less two 
serious objections. First cf all, when the 
road is really rough and even the best 
of spring upholstery will not keep one 
quite still in one’s seat, every bump is 
accompanied by a little burst of extra gas, 
so that the car instead of “ swimming ” 
along goes in a series of jerks. On some 
chassis this is very marked and others 
less so, but the trouble exists pretty well 
universally. The second objection is that 
on a long journey one’s foot is apt to get 
very tired of the cramped position which 
it not infrequently has to adopt. This is 
especially so in the open road where fot 
long stretches at a time one travels on 
practically a fixed throttle setting. This 
is well enough if one is going “ all out,” 
for in that case the accumulator pedal is 
practically forming a part of the floor board; 
but if one prefers something a little under 
maximum speed, what then ? Of course, 
far and away the best thing is to drive on 
the hand control and leave the pedal alone, 
but it is not possible to do this on all cars, 
for some have the “ minimum setting ”’ 
lever on the dash-board, and besides, there 
is always the objection that if the hand 
control is arranged to close the throttle 
entirely one is quite liable to stop one’s 
engine when an emergency stop has to be 


ACCELERATOR 
PEDALS. 


MOTOR NOTES AND NOTIONS 


ade. By the same token it does not 

ake gear changing any quieter or easier. 

The greater number of throttles can 
e quite closed by the hand levers, and 
where this is the case I recommend the 
ixing of some sort of stop on the quadrant 
of this lever so as to prevent the possibility 
of the engine being stopped altogether. 
In case of need one can declutch and slam 
he hand lever over without having to 
bother about it at all. As to the clip, a 
small bolt and a few inches of brass strip 
re all that is necessary. To stop the 
sngine one uses the switch, which is not 
nly the proper method, but the one 
yhich gives the best results. None the 
ess, a great many people always use the 
throttle for this purpose. The switch is 
o be preferred for several reasons ; 
srincipally because it leaves the cylinder 
ull of gas and so facilitates restarting— 
his is especially to be noted when the 
ar has dual ignition, because unless you 
stop “on the switch ’”’ you cannot “ start 
n the switch,”’ and also because it ensures 


hat the switch, which is a very useful 
hing in case of emergency, is working 
properly. 

Some motorists use the switch in 
descending long, steep hills, but personally 
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I never see any logical reason in defence 
of this practice. It is questionable 
whether the braking effect which the 
engine exercises when it is switched 
“ off’? is any more than that which it 
has when switched on and running on a 
mere whiff of mixture with the switch 
“on.’”’ On the other hand, there is no 
question at all about the petrol which is 
used quite unnecessarily. But there is a 
good reason why the engine should not 
be used for braking purposes, and that is, 
that when this is done all the strains on 
the universal joints, gears, deferential, &c., 
are immediately reversed, so that “‘slack’’ 
is encouraged instead of avoided. 

The method of descending hills which 
is best for all parts of the chassis. and 
incomparably the most comfortable to 
the passengers is to let the engine keep 
turning over quietly and descend with the 
clutch out. The car free-wheels in almost 
perfect silence and enables one to hear if 
there are any “‘ squeaks ‘’ about—a matter 
which is very easily overlooked in spite of 
the noiselessness of the modern car. When 
the end of the hill is reached, and while 
the car is still travelling fast, the engine 
should be accelerated to its proper speed 
and the clutch then let in. 
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Many of our readers who are well acquainted with the noble work of the 
late Dr. Barnardo will be pleased to hear that the present Honorary Director, 
Mr. William Baker, has instituted a Garden City for Boys at Woodford Bridge, 
Essex. He is anxious that the children should grow up physically, as well 
as technically, fit, and the Boys’ Garden City is intended to give them the 
advantage of country air and wholesome surroundings. Nearly 300 boys are 
now in residence, and when the city is completed it will accommodate 900. 
Each boy costs £16 per annum, and a bed in one of the homes can be named 
for this annual subscription or can be endowed for a capital sum which will 
produce this amount yearly. The Director will be glad to receive any help 
to enable him to carry on his admirably useful work. All contributions should 
be sent to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 18 to 26, Stepney Causeway, London, E., and 
will be gratefully acknowledged. 


Photography is practised in all parts of the known world as we can 
abundantly testify by the many thousands of prints we receive each year to 
enter for our Photographic Competition; but we have often been sorely dis- 
appointed when we find a competitor has been in a delightfully picturesque 
country and has lost all chance of allowing others to share in his pleasures 
in consequence of having taken with him a third-rate camera with a faulty 
lens. We have just received an illustrated brochure on the Goerz Vest Pocket 
and C. D. V. Tenax Cameras made by the celebrated firm of C. P. Goerz 
Optical Works, Ltd., 1—6, Holborn Circus, London, E.C., which is full of 
clearly defined scenes of still life and also of subjects in action. The Goerz 
lenses and cameras are too well known to require any commendation on our 
part, but we would strongly advise all interested in the art of photography 
to write for this booklet. 

We have also received from Messrs. Sands, Hunter & Co., 37, Bedford 
Street, Strand, London, W.C., a copy of their Catalogue of Second-hand and 
Shop-soiled Photographic Apparatus. This firm are agents for all the well- 
known makers, and on receipt of a postcard will send a list containing 
thousands of real bargains. 

“ Viyella’’’ means comfort, and, thanks to the makers of this excellent 
material, there is nothing for ladies’, men’s or children’s wear (excepting 
perhaps boots) that cannot be made of “ Viyella.” It is manufactured in so 
many weights and in such a variety of colours and designs that no difficulty 
can arise, whatever the garment needed or the climate in which it is to be 
worn. For golf coats, cricket shirts and trousers made of this material there 
is a considerable demand. 
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“HUNTING LONDON,” 


Revival of a Favourite Pastime. 


In 1896 we announced a new competition entitled “‘ Hunting in London.” 
This created an immense amount of interest among our readers, many 
of whom have asked us to revive what they are pleased to call “an 
of the magazine. We are delighted to comply with their 
request. The competition extends over six months, the conditions will be 
the same as last, and are as follows :—Two photographs of well-known places 
are given: all the competitor has to do is to write underneath each the name 
of the scene, tear out the leaf, and either send it, addressed “‘ Hunting in 
London’ Competition, Badminton Magazine, to 8, HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C., at once, or keep it till the six months have 
elapsed and send the whole dozen together. 


attractive feature ’ 


To the successful hunter who has named the entire twelve 


A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS 
will be awarded, together with further prizes of 
FIVE GUINEAS FOR SECOND, 


and 
TWO GUINEAS FOR THIRD. 


In the event of several competitors gaining an equal number of marks, 
the money will have to be divided. Should no one name the whole twelve, 
the first prize will be awarded to whoever comes nearest. 


The photographs for 
“HUNTING IN LONDON,” 


will each represent some conspicuous View, House, or Object within four 
miles of Charing Cross. 


It is not our intention to be unduly puzzling by selecting out-of-the-way 
scenes. Each picture will be of some place which thousands of people pass 
daily—how many of them really see what they pass the competition will help 
to show. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION. 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes to the value 
of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photograph or photographs 
sent in representing any sporting subject. Competitors may also send any 
photographs they have by them on two conditions: that they have been 
taken by the sender, and that they have never been previously published. 
A few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken should 
accompany each subject. Residents in the country who have access to 
shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects: these will also be provided 
at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, 
polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt 
Meetings and Point-to-Point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
Photographs of Public School interest will be specially welcome. 


The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of sending, 
the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all matters left entirely 
to the competitors. 


The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter except under 
special circumstances, and they reserve the right of using anything of interest 
that may be sent in, even if it should not receive a prize. They also reserve 
to themselves the copyright in all photographs which shall receive a prize, 
and it is understood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


The result of the July competition will be announced in the September 
issue. 


THE MAY COMPETITION. 


The prize in the May competition has been divided among the following 
competitors :—Mr. E. R. Wood, West Malling, Kent; Mr. F. MacDonnell, 
Upper Rathmines, Dublin; Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne; Mr. C. E. 
Hancock, Rhyll, East Anstey, N. Devon; Mr. Charles Trisler, Norwood Road, 
West Norwood, S.E.; Mr. R. M. Fraser, St. John’s Wood Road, London, N.W.; 
Captain G. M. James, The Buffs, Newtown Park House, Blackrock, Co. Dublin ; 
Mrs. A. G. Smith, Sheerness; Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge; and Miss Eva 
White West, Balcarres, Ballsbridge, Dublin.: 
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OPENING DAY OF THE COACHING SEASON. LORD LECONFIELD DRIVING THE ‘‘ OLD TIMES ”” UP 
TELEGRAPH HILL ON THE ROAD TO LEATHERHEAD 


Photograph by Mr. Edward S. C. Betteley, Surbiton, Surrey 


PRIMITIVE MEANS OF TRANSIT. AN ARAB GIRL RIDING A BUFFALO 


Photograph by Mr. E. R. Wood, West Malling, Kent 


the _ 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


1 


* 


” 


FALL AT THE ‘‘ OLD DOUBLE,’’ PUNCHESTOWN, IQI2 
Photograph by Mr. F. MacDonnell, Upper Rathmines, Dublin 


SPORTS AT PORTPATRICK. THE SACK RACE 
Photograph by Mr. W. E. Wilson, Claughbane, Hoylake 
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DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE’S HUNT POINT-TO-POINT STEEPLECHASES, APRIL, 1912. THE FARMERS’ RACE 


Photograph by Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne 


MEET OF MR. COURTENAY TRACY’S OTTER HOUNDS AT SHOCKERWICK, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
Photograph by M+. Graystone Bird, Bath 


4 

MAY, 1912 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


RUGBY SCHOOL SPORTS, 1912. A. DE SELINCOURT AND J. NAPIER FIRST AND SECOND IN THE 
OPEN HURDLES 
Photograph by Mr. C. E. Hancock, Rhyll, East Anstey, N. Devon 


FOOTBALL AT BEDFORD. WELL SAVED 
Photograph by Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, Saint Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, E.C. 
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AMATEUR ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION OLYMPIC TRIALS AT STAMFORD BRIDGE. A CLOSE FINISH FOR THE 
I00 METRES RACE 
Photograph by Mr. Charles Trisler, Norwood Road, West Norwood, S.E. 


de" 


POINT-TO-POINT. BEATEN AT THE LAST FENCE 
Photograph by Miss Owen, Northcourt, Bickley 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE LAST HURDLE AT SANDOWN PARK 
Photograpr by Mr. R. M. Fraser, St. John’s Wood Road, London, N.W. 


CHANGING PONIES, GHEZIREH POLO GROUND, CAIRO 
Photograph by Mr. E. R. Wood, West Malling, Kent 
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THE ‘‘ DOUBLE”? AT PUNCHESTOWN 


Photograph by Captain G. M. James, The Buffs, Newtown Park House, Blackrock, Co. Dublin 


THE START OF A HOUSE RUN. RUGBY SCHOOL 
Photograph by Mr. C. E. Hancock, Rhyll, East Anstey, N. Devon 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE GRAND OPEN HURDLE RACE. PICTON AND NORTH YORKSHIRE STEEPLECHASES, APRIL, I9I12 


Photograph by Mr. W. G. Hill, Stockton-on Tees 


THE LAST OBSTACLE IN THE OBSTACLE RACE AT THE ROYAL GARRISON SPORTS, SHEERNESS, MAY, 1912 
Photograph by Mrs. A. G. Smith, Sheerness 
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OPENING CRUISE OF THE UPPER THAMES SAILING CLUB AT TEDDINGTON 
Photograph by Mr. A. G. Fritche, Sheen House, Eastbourne 


COOLING A MARATHON RUNNER 
Photograph by Mr. Alfred E. Avent, Hartland Road, Kilburn, N.W. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


STONE WALL JUMP, PUNCHESTOWN 
Photograph by Myr. F. MacDonnell, Upper Rathmines, Dublin 


THE GORNER GLACIER 
Photograph by Miss Mylne, The Vicarage, Wesigate-on Sea 
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THE FIRST FENCE AT THE R. H. ARTILLERY POINT-TO-POINT, I912 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


AN IRISHMAN OF 62 YEARS “‘ GANGS (AND JUMPS) HIS AIN GAIT” (GATE) 
Photograph by Miss Eva White West, Balcarres, Ballsbridge, Dublin 


The Badminton Magazine Hdvertiser. 


ALL CoMMUNICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, “‘ BADMINTON MAGAZINE,” 
118, Frert STREET, Lonpon, E.C. Telegraphic Address—‘ BADMINzINE, LONDON ” 


Telephone —6580, Hocsorn. 


Parknasilla 


On the Sea Coast, near Killarney. 


ARKNASILLA nestles in a sheltered and 

secluded spot in a land of arbutus and myrtle 

on the wild and beautiful Atlantic Coast near 
Killarney. It isthe most charming place in Ireland, 
the variety of the Landscape in the district being 
unrivalled, The tender grace of wood and water is 
set in a framework of hills; the green turf extends 
to the edge of an incomparable coast line crowded 
with picturesque islands and inlets, Additional 
attractions will be found in the Bathing, Boating. 
Fishing (River and Sea), Tennis, Golf (at Kenmare), 
all of which are free, ayid in the 150 miles of 
magnificent Motor Coaching on the Prince of Wales 
and Grand Atlantic Coach Routes, First Class 
Hotel; moderate charges, Express Vestibuled 
Trains. Dining Cars. :  : 


A perfect place for a quiet, restful Holiday. 


Beautiful Booklet Free. 
Please apply to Tourist Office, Department M, 
Kingsbridge Station, Dublin. 


Photo: Smith. 
Garnish Island, Parknasilla. 


Removals & Warehousing 


‘THE’ DEPOSITORY 


22-46, Harrow Road, W., 


1,000 SEPARATE LOcK-uUP ROOMS 


ARTHUR G. DIXON. 


DON’T TORTURE YOUR;HORSE WITH RED-HOT 
IRONS OR IRRITATING BLISTERS—USE 


REDUCINE 
THE GREAT IRISH 
10/ @} REMEDY FOR LAMENEss 
per tin, HORSES, 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND SADDLERS. 


Write yor Free Booklet 


to 
The Reducine Co. 54, Dublin. 


PORTABLE STABLE & COACH HOUSE 


J.T. HOBSON & CO., Timber Merchants, 


Works and Stock of Timber cover 6 acres. 


TENANT'S FIXTURE. 
Best 
Materials and 
Workmanship. 


Prices and 
Particulars on 
application. 
Send 1d. for 
Testimonials, 
Catalogue 


Poultry 
Houses, &c. 


Importers and Manufacturers, BE DFEORD. 
Estas. 60 YEARS. 
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The CLEMAK has established its reputation amongst shaving men, 
who, having tried other razors, find that, irrespective of price, the CLEMAK is the best. 
Gives a clean, close, comfortable shave every time. Prove ourstatement. Buy one to-day. 


Put the CLEMAK side 


The CLEMAK Safety Razor with Seven Blades, in Case, Costs 5/-. 


CLEMAK Blades are 
made to last—you do 
not throw them away 
when dulled—a _ itew 
strokes on the strop and 


by side with the safety 
razor offered at a 
guinea. You will then 
see it is the equal of the 


the edge is keen again. other razor—and costs 

ping Machine (price 3/6 including 

good leather strop) compels you Note how caretully oo 

to strop at the correct angie and CLEMAK ismade—the 

pressure, and ensures a keen perfection ot every de- 

blade for every shave. tail-its beautiful finish. 


; Look at the blade-feel 
The CLEMAK Safety Razor with 7 Blades its keen cutting edge-no 
in case, and the CLEMAK Stropping other blade could shave 
Machine with leath2r strop, form a perfcct 2 your beard more easily 
Shaving Outfit at 8/6 Complete. : than that. 


“Made as well and Shaves as wel! as any Guinea Razor.” 


Reliable and 
Combination Case, Trustworthy the 
C. AK will 


12 Blades, 
Stropping Machine ate LEM AK | 
and Strop. aa friend 
10/6 post free. Ri or % for life. 


OF ALL CUTLERS CLEMAK RAZOR the 


17 BILLITER ST.E.C: 
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D. 
per ounce. 


‘Country Life 


Smoking Mixture —— 


This delightful combination of the Best Tobaccos is sold 
in two strengths—MILD and MEDIUM. 


N.B. “Country Life’? is packed only in original packets 
and tins by the Manufacturers: 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham 


1 / 8 per 4-Ib. tin 


The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


assonreo BOLTS, SCREWS & NUTS 


Special Assortments to Customers’ Specification. 
In various combinations to meet all ordinary requirements. 
Just what you want always at hand. 

EVERY MOTORIST OUGHT . HAVE ONE. 

or 
Remit = Sample Box. 


KIRBY BANKS SCREW CO., LTD., 
Contractors to the 
WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY, CROWN COLONIES, &c., 
Albert Screw Works, LEEDS. 
Specsalists in Repetition Work of all hinds in any Metal. 


TOM GILL, 


20, Montrose Terrace, EDINBURGH 


Winner of Edinburgh and Leith Billiards 
Championship, 1909, 1910, 1911, retired 1912. 


SEND FOR BOOK OF RULES & TERMS. 


ACCOUNTS OPENED ON APPROVED 
REFERENCES. 


Addressed Envelopes forwarded to Letter Clients. 


BOOKS OPEN, 
LIVERPOOL CUP & STEWARDS’ CUP. 


THE WORLD-FAMEO 


the extraordinary success of 
we which is undoubtedly due to PIAN Os 
their Artistic Supremacy, Reliability & Moderate Prices, 


SIR HERBERT MARSHALL & SONS, Ltd.. 
Dept. 68, Angelus Hall, Regent House, Regent St., London, 


“PUREST IN ENGLAND. 


‘BOURNE..:.. 


Pints. 


4/6 


per Doz, 
Quarts, 


WATERS. . 


R.M. MILLS & CO., Bourne. 
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KARIN BANKS SCREW CO. 
if 
3 Dozen 
* Cases: 
Carriage 
Paid. 
SN 
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Fortnightly from LiverPoot to La for 
R ! V i Mediterranean, BY — 
South France PACI Cc LI E 
Moderate Fares. Motor Cars Carried. Cycles Free. 


Special facilities for Government Officials at 
ochelle-Pallice. 


NORWAY, By Ocean Yachting Steamer, 
The Baltic, ARCADIAN. 


All Cabins fitted with Bedsteads instead of Berths. 
Holy Land,Egypt Promenade deck full length of Vessel. Electric Fans in all cabins, 
Swimming Bath & Gymnasium. 


Mediterranean, From June to Nov. Fare £1 aday. 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, | LONDON: 18, Moorgate St., or 32, Cockspur St 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, LIVERPOOL: 31/33, James Street. 


TO RETURN 


12.50% TO 26.66% 


th Tas 


SIX MINING SECURITIES RECKNELL’S 
Cm 


OF THEIR COST ANNUALLY, AND 


SEVERAL GOOD SPECULATIONS | 


BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 
SY FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &c. 


This circular sent post free on request. “You can use @ 


nothing better than the Saddle Soap made b 
CATLIN & POWELL COMPANY, Brechnell & C# Haymarket London. If your groom 


look well,” THE FIELD 
And at HEW YORK. STHAV MARKET 


FOR PRIVATE HOUSES 


POWDER ij, Please write for 
Circular. 
Chimney- 
ie sweeping and 
Drain-clearing 
FLEAS BUGS BEETLES 
designed for Private Houses, 
untry Mansions, Hotels, 


TINS Pr 362% Farms, etc. They are always 


useful, and last a lifetime. 


Ww. & G. ASHFORD, 
9,Barnt Green, Birmingham. 


TOBACCO HABIT 


I offer a genuine guaranteed remedy for tobacco or snuff habit in 72 hours, It is mild, pleasant 
strengthening. Overcomes that peculiar nervousness and craving for cigarettes, cigars, pipe, chewing 
tobacco, or snuff. Tobacco is poisonous and seriously injures the health in several ways, causin 
such disorders as nervous dyspepsia, sleepl , gas, belching, gnawing, or other uncomfortabl 
sensation in stomach, constipation, headache, weak eyes, loss of vigour, red spots on skin, throat 
irritation, catarrh, asthma, bronchitis, heart failure, lung trouble, melancholy, neurasthenia 
loss of memory and will power, impure (poisoned) blood, rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica, neuritis, heart 
burn, torpid liver, loss of appetite, bad teeth, foul breath, lassitude, lack of ambition, weakenin 
and falling out of hair, and many other disorders. It is unsafe and torturing to attempt to cur 
yourself of tobacco and snuff habit by suddenly stopping—don’t doit. The correct method is to eliminate 
the nicotine poison from the system, strengthen the weakened, irritated membranes, and gradually 
overcome the craving. You can quickly and easily quit tobacco, and enjoy yourself a thousand times 
better while feeling always in robust health. My FREE book tells all about the wonderful 3 days 
Method. Inexpensive, reliable. Also Secret Method for conquering habit in another without hi 
knowledge. Full particulars, including my Book on Tobacco and Snuff Habit, mailed in plair 
wrapper, free. Address : 


EDWARD J. WOODS, 10, Norfolk Street (422 T.A.), LONDON, W.C 
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HIGH POWER. SMALL SIZE, 
STEREOSCOPIC EFFECT. 
GREAT BRILLIANCY. 


OF ALL OPTICIANS, REFUSE SuBSTITUTES, 


MOST PERFECT 
FIELD GLASSES 


Booklet No. 41 from— 


Cc. P. Goerz Optical Works, Ltd., 
1-6, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 


HOWARD & WESTON, 


Members of National Sporting League. 


NO LIMIT. 
NO DEDUCTIONS. 


61-62, CHANCERY LANE, HOLBORN, W.C. 
We have now opened at GENEVA, Switzerland. 


SQUARE DEALINGS. PROMPT SETTLEMENTS. 


Write at once for Terms and Book of Rules. 


Accounts opened on Approved References. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘MOUTHLESS, LONDON.” 
Telephones: 2533, 5608, 5609 Holborn. 


For Deposit Accounts and particulars of Totalisator 
Pools on all Races, Write or Wire “ Taxitote,” Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


The increasing demand for 


is due to their unfailing high 
standard of production. 


They tread the road with 
the purest Para rubber, so 
generously applied and skill- 
fully vulcanised that the 
underlying fabric is pro- 
tected against wet and wear 
to the fullest limit of tyre life. 


Tyre merit is more than skin deep. 
The tread, important enough, is 
only the complexion of the tyre. Its 
endurance and resilience depend 
largely upon its stout fabric carcass 
—which in AVONS consists of 
ample plies of strongest Egyptian 
cotton duck. 


AVON TYRES are true born 
Britons in manufacture and con- 
stitution alike. 


THE AVON INDIA RUBBER CO., LTD., 


London— Birmingham— 
35, Long Acre. 204, Corporation St. 
Glasgow— Manchester— Bristol— 
197, Buchanan St. 229, Deansgate. Bristol Bridge. 
Head Offices & Works : MELKSHAM, Wilts. 
Telephone: No, 2 Melksham, Telegrams: ‘Rubber Melkshaw 


Have you tried AVON or NOVA Golf Balls ? 


AVON, 2/-. NOVA, 1/3. 
STANDARD AND JUNIOR SIZES. 
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OLD SCOTCH 


WHITE WHISKY 


& BLU E “SOFT, MELLOW, DELIGHTFUL. 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so Carries the Wild Rough Scent 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. of the Highland Breeze." 


USES. 


A New Embossed Tin Box, printed in Two Colours, ot 


Brought out for —_ gency ne in a Home, Floor Doe ards, Tarpaulins, Ground Sheets, Beds, 
Workshop and Garden, etc n ustrated lankets, Cooking Utensils, etc. 

SQUARE GARDEN TENT WITH AWNING, 35/-. 
Book of Uses in every Box. Ask for it in the {ammocks, Folding Chairs, Tables, Caen tad 


; The “S TTER” Tent with Fly Roof, £3 15 
shops, Price 6d., post free 8d. from 6in. by by ift. 


af Jor Camp Outfit Catalogue, Dept. E 83. 
WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., 12. Bathampton, Bath. THE MY & GENERAL STORES, LTD., 
CASTLE BOULEVARD, NOTTINGHAM. 


MUNYON’S PAW PAW PILLS 


I most conscientiously believe that 
MUNYON’S PAW PAW PILLS will 
do more to prevent disease, to remove 
bodily ailments, to spread cheer and 
prolong life than any other remedy that 
has ever been compounded. 


MUNYON’S PAW PAW PILLS 
Sold by all Chemists at 1/- per bottle. 


WITCH HAZEL SOAP, 
Nature's GREATEST SKIN REMEDY. 
Soothes, heals, softens and beautifies. 
Sold by all Chemists at Ed, per tablet. 


Address : MUNYON, 61, New Oxford Street, ~ is to Install a System 
London, W.C. ! ¢ that is 


INEXPENSIVE, SAFE, 


A STARS RELIABLE, SIMPLE, 
TELL 
HEALTHY 


I will send TEST HOROSCOPE /f{ THE,ONLY SYSTEM TO FULFIL ALL 
date, month, and year of birth—time if y/ 


known. Mr. NEWTON VERITY [M. “wo 58, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


Will readers kindly mention 


THE = For all particulars, apply 


Badminton Magazine ACETYLENE PUBLICITY LTD., 
IK {~ 103, Cheapside, LONDON, E.C. 


when replying to Advertisers? 
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OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


EDITED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
No. 204. JULY, 1912 
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PAGE 
1. A LOOK ROUND By THE EDITOR 1% 
ILLUSTRATED. 


II. HENLEY sis --A Series of Photographs by HORACE W. NICHOLLS 12 
III. RICHARD WOOTTON ON RACE RIDING. Transcribed by ALFRED E. T. WATSON 23 
ILLUSTRATED. 


IV. UP THE GRANDEST OF THE By GEORGE D. ABRAHAM 31- 
LLUSTRATED. 
V. THE PROFESSOR AND THE SKULL By MIRIAM ALEXANDER 42 
VI. SWIMMING AND DIVING -. By MRS. E. M. SYERS 49 
ILLUSTRATED. 
CONTEMPORARY CRICKET .. By H. HESKETH PRICHARD 57 
THE OLYMPIC GAMES.. By E. B. OSBORN 
ILLUSTRATED, 
A MOORISH BOAR SHOOT .. .. By HEW CLARK KENNEDY 
ILLUSTRATED. 
“FAMOUS SIRES.” VII.—ST. FRUSQUIN, BY ST. SIMON—ISABEL ; 
ILLUSTRATED. By EDWARD MOORHOUSE 
ILLUSTRATED. 
AN UNIQUE EXPERIENCE .. 
MOTOR NOTES AND NOTIONS 
BADMINTON NOTA BENE ee 
HUNTING IN LONDON 
A PRIZE COMPETITION 
THE MAY AWARD. ILLUSTRATED. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES: Fixtures for July (Inset) 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Editor requests that his Correspondents will be good enough to inform him of the subject of any article they 
wish to offer, before sending the MS. . 
A stamped and addressed envelope should accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of 
non-acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for accidental loss. 


All communications should be addressed to the Editor of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 8, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per Annum in the 
United Kingdom, 13/- to Canada, and 16/- elsewhere abroad, post free. 


Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 
Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 


FIRE, LIFE, SEA, ACCIDENTS, MOTOR CAR, PLATE GLASS, BURGLARY, FIDELITY GUARANTEES, 
ANNUITIES, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 
Governor—SIR NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. Sub-Governor—GHARLES SEYMOUR GRENFELL, Esq. 
Deputy-Governor—G. F. MALCOLMSON, Esq. 


DIRECTORS: 


E. H. Cunard, Esq. Lord Robert Manners, D.S.0. | Rt. Hon. Lord Rotherham. 
Sir Alfred Dent, K.C.M.G. Howard 7. Esq, Vi 


Rt. Hon. Lord Addington. | 
Barclay, Esq. 

Clifton Brown, Esq. Charles E, Green, Esa. Capt. J. A. " 
W. §. Morgan Burns, Esq. Robert | 8, Portal Capt. Sir R. Vyvyan, 


Richard Cavendish. Cc. ic Hambro, Esq. bone, Esq. .M.G. 
Lord Charles Cavendish-Bentinck. | Sir | i. Jackson, Bart. J. Robarts, Esq. Rt. Hon. Earl Winterton, M.P. 


The Corporation will act as 


EXECUTOR OF WILLS, TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Write for full Prospectus to Flead Office, Royal Exchange, LONDON, E.C. 
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FRUIT-GROWING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


HEALTHY LIFE. Sportina Country. 


The B.C. Farms Association Ltd., are developing the Hurlingham Estate in the Kootenay Valley into 
orchards of various sizes, Houses are built to order, Orchards brought to maturity while owners can 
pursue their present vocation when desired; expert advisers are resident on the estate, and everything 
is done to contribute to the profit and pleasure of settlers. 

Lots at Hurlingham are now being sold at far lower prices than are obtained in the older fruit growing 
districts, although the land is equally valuable. 

General information 4s clearly and moderately set forth in the Company’s booklet, which, with further details, may be obtained at 


8, WATERLOO PLACE, from the General Manager, Mr. JASON GURNEY, 
Who is humself a fruit grower. Also from 
Mr. NORMAN STEWART, Resident Manager on the Hurlingham Estate. 


C. B. VAUGHAN, 39, Strand, London, W.C. 
SECONDHAND GUNS 


The largest stock in the World of Ejectors, Hammerless and Hammer Guns, 
by PURDEY, HOLLAND & HOLLAND, BOSS, WOCDWARD, &c., &c. 


SECONDHAND RIFLES ton now and 
Sent al f 1 Orde he s 
VAUGHAN’S PRISMATIC BINOCULARS. most wonderful Gias ‘ever produced for all round 
New Models. Prices from £3 10s. in case. Money returned ene approved aukis tase ‘days. 


SECONDHAND GLASSES of every description always in stock. 
catacocue post rree— C. B. VAUGHAN, 39, Strand, London, W.C. 


Ne 


The most reliable and economical method of prance electric power for Lighting, Vacuum 
Cleaning, Ventilation, Pumping, Dairyand Laundry Machinery and Stable and Garage purposes 


The up- “keep of the Silvertown Petrol Electric Plant is very low, and about half an hour per 
: ; : day will meet every requirement in the matter of attention. ; 4 4 
PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


The India Rubber, Gutta Percha & Telegraph Works Co., Ltd. 
Head Offices : 106 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Works: Lonpon, E, 
BRANCHES: Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Cardiff, Dublin, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Portsmouth, Sheffield. 
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EDDES SHEFFIELD 


WHITEHALL HOUSE 
29 & 30, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


NVESTMENTS IN THE CITY 
OF CALGARY, ALBERTA. 


EALERS IN HIGH-CLASS BUSINESS, RESIDENTIAL, 
AND SUBURBAN PROPERTIES. 


The success of the City of Calgary is assured, anda 
pntinued substantial increase in the value of plots of 
hnd may be looked for during the year 1912. Calgary’s 
opulation has grown from 4,427 in 1901 to 60,000 in 1912. 


We handle safe conservative inside Properties only, 
n investment in which should net a return of from 
Db per cent. upwards in a year. 


We invite exhaustive enquiries regarding our invest- 
hents, dealings, and bona fides. 


Maps, views, prices, and full information concerning the lands can be 
ptained on application in persun or writing to the 


LONDON OFFICE: 29 & 30, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
References: ENGLISH CLIENTS (by permission). 
lankers : THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, 2, LoMBARD ST., E.C, 


ead Office: CALGARY, CANADA. London Ofice: E.N.WarIre (Manager), 
Telephone: Crry 7758. 


THE WORLD'S BEST VALUE. 


FORD CARS. 


Two Seater, £150. Three Seater, L150. 
Five Seater, £170. Landaulet, £225. 
Delivery Van, £175. 


Fully equipped with Hoods, Screens, Speedometers, 
Oil Lamps, Headlights, and Tools. 


DONALD Jd. STEWART, 


MOTOR CAR AGENT, 


LONDON ROAD, WALLINGTON, SURREY. 
Any make of car supplied. Every car tested. 


MOTOR 
CAR 
HOUSES 


Cheap, practical, 


bered in sections 
for easy re-erection. 
PRICES from £5 8s. Od. 

All wood thoroughly seasoned. Everything of the very best 
quality. Send for Booklet with full specification, also particulars 
of strong and inexpensive stables, hound kennels, conservatories, 
bungalows and portable wood, iron and composite buildings of 
every description for home and export. 


BROWNE & LILLY Ltd., 31, FOBNEY, READING. 
Telephone 587 Reading. Telegraph, Portable, Reading. 


No more Dusty Roads! 


CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE 


Solves the Dust Problem! 


TRADE MARK. 


Being at once a thoroughly efficient, 
: : economical, and easily applied : : 


Dust Preventative. 


The effect of this remarkable Chemical 
Preparation is to keep the road in the ideal 
state of being just moist enough to prevent 
dust arising. 


It is CHEAP, costing but a fraction of a 
penny per yard super, and under normal 
conditions remains effective for several weeks. 


It is EASILY APPLIED—no skill nor special 
apparatus required, with the very minimum 
of interruption to traffic. 


That it is thoroughly EFFECTIVE has been 
proved by actual use all over the kingdom 
by over 300 Public Authorities and many 
private gentlemen. 


It does not injure leather, rubber, or the feet 
of animals, nor is there any danger of 
FISHING WATERS being ruined where the 
Calcium Chloride treatment is used, as it is 
absolutely harmless. 


Write for Booklet: ‘The Road Dust Problem Solved,’ 
| free with prices and full particulars from the makers— 


Brunner Mond Co., ta. 
NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE. 


CRESCENT BRAND 
| 
~ 


features of the most expensive cars 

absolutely reliable under all conditions. I 
combines smoothness of running, with simplicity 
in construction, economy in upkeep, and light- 
ness on tyres. It can be readily handled and 
understood without expert assistance. Give us 
an opportunity of proving its merits. The car is 

a revelation of value. 


PRICE - - £395. 


BELSIZE MOTORS, Ltd., Clayton, Manchester. 
(J. KEELE, Ltd., 72, New Bond Street, W. 


LONDON + BELSIZE LONDON AGENCY Ltd., 

Dean’s Yard, Cavendish Square, W. 

EXPORT :—A. W. ROSLINGTON, Lloyd’s Avenue House, 
London, E.C. 


The Six-Cylinder new model contains all the, best 


« 


SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON 


in his interesting and remarkable Book, ‘‘ The Heart of the Antarctic,” published by Wm. Heinemann, writes 
“The question of packing presented some difficulties, and I finally decided to use Venesta cases for the foodstuff 
and as much as possible for the equipment. These cases are manufactured from composite boards, prepare 
by uniting three layers of birch or other hard wood with waterproof cement. They are light, weatherproof, an 
strong, and proved to be eminently suited for our purpose. The cases I ordered measured about two feet si 
inches by fifteen inches, and we used about 2,500 of them. The saving of weight, as compared with an ordina 
packing case, was about four pounds per case, and we had no trouble at all with breakages, in spite of t 

rough handling at Cape Royds after the expedition had reached the Antarctic regions.” 


Ovur “PETULITE” Cabin Trunk 


Made on PRECISELY the above principle, are extremely light but exceedingly strong and 
durable, considerably less in price than the compressed cane trunks and far more roomy. 


27 by 22 by l4in. 


45/- 


30 by 22 by l4in. 


30/- 


CARRIAGE PAID. 


33 by 22 by 14in. 


36 by 22 by l4in. 


CARRIAGE PAID. 


These High-Class English-made ‘‘ PETULITE” Trunks (Registered), WHICH ARE NOT OBTAINABLE ELSEWHERE, 


are covered with thoroughly good Brown Waterproof Canvas (green if preferred), four hoops all round, sliding leather handle on both end 
lined excellent striped material, fitted complete with polished nickel — good tray, and secured with pair of double-action slidin 
nozzle lever locks, 


HENRY B. BOX & CO., Ltd., reunix’tarers, 251, Kensington High St., LONDON, 


Tllustrated Catalogue of Deeper ‘‘ PETULITE” Trunks, Suit & Visiting Cases, Hat Boxes, &c., Post Free on Application. 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZIN 


Edited by Mr. ALFRED E. T. WATSON, 
Monthly: ONE SHILLING, net. 


a 

5 0 SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM. 
6 Months - - 76 

39 


3Months - - To the BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 118, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
ABROAD Please send me THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE for month 


Subscription Rates. 
(POST FREE.) 


HOME 
s. 
12 Months - - 1 


12 Months - - is 0 commencing , for which I enclose 
6 Months - - 8 0 
3 Months 40 
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SPEED Combined With 
QUALITY. | 


KTRA SPEEDY 
PLATE 


Gives that delicacy of gradation which 
makes your pictures distinctive. The 
exquisite modelling of tones, the free- 
dom from fog, the fineness of the grain, 
the delightful blending of SPEED with 
QUALITY, and the generous latitude in 
exposure and development wil! convince 
you thatthe ’XTRA SPEEDY is the Plate 
for ALL high-speed photography. 
Stocked by ALL Dealers. 


The BEST PLATE for your Holiday Records this year. 


Manufacturers : 


WELLINGTON & WARD, 
ELSTREE, HERTS. 
d at Paris, Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, and Montreal. . 


Artistic Club-Houses, 
Shooting Boxes, Stables, &c. 


Designs, Estimates, and Interviews Gratis. 


Established 1837. 
ALNWICK FOUNDRY, LTD., ALNWICK. 
139, Cannon Street, E.C. 


Private Social Tours 


(GENTLEMEN & GENTLEWOMEN). 


July 10th—AUstTRO-ITALIAN TyRoL—(The Brenta and 
Fassa Dolomites, Innsbruck, &c.) 

August 16th—GRAND RUSS(AN TouR. An unique tour, 
including the Great Fair at Nijni Novgorod. 
Automobiling in the Crimea, Driving tour in the 
Caucasus, The Volga, Petersburg, Moscow, &c. 

August 16th—In connection with above a short Tour 
including Petersburg, Moscow, and Nijni Novgorod 
is arranged. 

October—NoORTHERN ITALY, ITS LAKES AND ART CITIES 
(Siena, Perugia, Assisi, Florence, Venice, &c.) 

November—THE Mystic WONDERLAND OF N. AFRICA, 
A “GARDEN OF ALLAH” tour (Tunis, Biskra. 


Algiers, &c.) 
Tours for 1913 include The Danube, Turkey, Italy, &c. 
Programmes, MISS BISHOP, 
Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 


AMERAS AT HALF-PRICE. 


Before Buying a New Camera see our 


SPRING LIST 


Second-hand High-Class 
OTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, 


HUNDREDS OF BARGAINS. 


ands, Hunter & Co., 


37, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


3 minutes from Charing Cross, 


Post Free on Application. 


Detective Work. 


Mr. J. CLEMENTS, of 57 & 58, CHANCERY LANE, 
ILONDON, W.C., has had 20 years’ experience in cases 
of Divorce, Blackmail, lander, Tracing Missing 
Relatives, etc., and all kinds of Detective Work. He is 
assisted by a Reliable and select Male and Female 
staff, who move in all circles of Society and perform 
heir duties with Secrecy and Tact. 
ir. J. CLEMENTS is entrusted with Delicate Inquiries 
iby the Aristocracy in all parts of the World, and 
snjoys the confidence of LEADING SOLICITORS. 

Go to him if BLACKMAILED or TROUBLED. 
Btrictest Secrecy GUARANTEED. FEES MODERATE. 
Address: 57 & 58, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


Phone 8793 City. Tel. Address: ‘ Cletective, London. 


FOR QUALITY. 
STAINES:! 


WORKS COVER 5 ACRES. 


THATCH 


USE, £210 


ED TEA HO 


O for s 


SLEEPING CHALET. 
18ft. x 12ft. £25 10 O 


MOTOR CAR HOUSES. 
20ft. x 13ft. lft. x 10ft. £146 0 O 
24ft. x 15ft. sft. x 12ft. 2000 

NOTE.—The reasonable prices quoted are for cash, put on-rail protected, 
carriage forward, at owner's or Railway Co.’s risk, according as 
instructed. It is to the advantage of clients to pay the actual 
carriage and manufacturer's prices. 
KINDLY STATE YOUR SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS. 
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THE LAMP PUMP 


BADCOCK’S PATENT. 


The Cheapest and most Compact Pumping Plant in the World. 
An Automatic Lift and Force Pump. Pump and Motive Power Combined. 


Will pump 
40) gallons 
per hour 


Floor Space 
occupied 
by this 
Installation, 
2 ft. 6 in. by 
2 ft. 6 in. 


at the cost of 
less than 
1d. 
(One Penny !) 


Telegrams : 


NO MORE PUMPING BY HAND. 
NO ENGINE HOUSE or SKILLED ATTENDANCE REQUIRED. 


AWARDS : 


The only Silver Medal by the Royal Agricultural Society of England, July, 1908. 


” ” and South Eastern Counties Agricultural Society, 
uly, i 


Warwickshire Agricultural Society, August, 1998 
GOLD MEDAL, Franco-British Exhibition, October, 1908. 
Silver Gilt Banksian Medal by the Royal Horticultural Society, July, 1903. 
Silver Medal by the Wirral and Birkenhead Agricultural Society, July, 1999. 


1st Prize, Deventer (Holland) Agricultural Exhibition, July, 1909. 
Gold Medal, Buenos Ayres Exhibition, 1910. 


Apply for Descriptive Catalogue to 


THE LAMP PUMP SYNDICATE, Ltd., 


HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, 


12, Garey Street, Westminster, LONDON, S.W., 


WHERE THE PUMPS CAN BE SEEN AT WORK. 
(Two minutes’ walk from the Royal Horticultural Hall.) 
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HOLLAND'S 
NEW MODEL ROYAL EJECTOR GUN, 


FITTED WITH 
DETACHABLE SIDE LOCKS 6atent. 


HOLLAND & HOLLAND have much pleasure in placing before Sportsmen their 
New Patent Detachable Lock Gun, which they have every confidence in recommending. 
This invention enables a sportsman to take the locks off for cleaning or examination 
purposes, without the aid of a turnscrew or other implement, all the advantages of stability, 
strength, appearance, and perfect balance of the side lock gun being retained, 


NEW MODEL 16 BORE GUN. 


As tested by the Editor of the “ Field.” 


These Guns are bored on a new system and regulated to give effective patterns at 
40 yards, and wide patterns at short ranges. Weight under 6lb. Handy and well 
balanced. 


Price lists and full particulars on application to 


HOLLAND & HOLLAND, Ltd., -szzzei"25. 98, New Bond St., London. 


THAMES NAUTIGAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


Incorporated 1893. 
Chairman—Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. Vice-Chairman—Admiral the Hon. Sir EobMuND FREMANTLE, G.C.B., C.M.G. 

The ship is anchored in the Thames, off Greenhithe, in one of the most healthy reaches of the River. The College is devoted more particularly 
to the education of youths intending to become OFFICERS IN THE MERCANTILE MARINE, and over 3,000 Cadets have already passed 
out as duly qualified in that capacity. At the same time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION is carried out. Two years on the 
“* Worcester ”’ counts as one year’s sea service to holders of ‘‘ Worcester ”’ Certificate. MODERATE TERMS. 


For Illustrated Prospectus apply to J. Strarrorp, Secretary, Thames Nautical Training College, 72, Mark Lane, London, E.C. 


GENUINE ORIGINAL CHARLES EMERSON’S STROP 


Imported by CHAS. CLEMENTS, Agent for the British Isles. 


Size, 12in., 3/6; Size, 14in., 4/6. 
The CHARLES EMERSON STROP 


is too widely known to require description, it claims 

to be the oldest as it is undoubtedly the best ; 

you can always be certain of a comfortable shave 

if you use an EMERSON, To those unfamiliar with 

these Strops, we shall be pleased to forward 
on approval, 


POST 
FREE 
FROM 


CHAS. CLEMENTS, 17, Billiter Street, London, E.C. Extra Large Size, 18in., '7/6. 


are 
| 
— 
this and smooth, cure inten or mouths ; and the Strep becomes the old 
Traveller's Pattern, with Extending Handle, in Leather Case, 5/6. nthe 


THE DOG FOOD DE LUXE. 


Acknowledged to be the finest Dog Food in existence. 


MELOX MARVELS boss. 


To be obtained of all Corn Merchants, Grocers, and Stores. 


Factory: LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. us ‘Majesty THE KING. 


THE CLASSIC CAR 


The 


with 


VAN DEN PLAS CARRIAGE-WORK 


compels the admiration of on the road. 


WHY IS THIS ? 
BECAUSE IT IS IN EVERY 
SENSE 
THE DESIRABLE CAR. 


These qualities, characteristic of the 
Metallurgique, put it ahead of all others. 


Beauty of appearance. It looks what it is—the product Low Upkeep. Some things work best when they are 
of a combination of Science (of metals) and Art (Van kicked. Tyres don’t. The Metallurgique spring drive 
den Plas). breaks it to them gently. 

Silence and Smoothness. The engine and chassis love Speed. Sh !! not a word. Try and get in front of 
work. They are built for it—and they never go on a Metallurgique. 


strike or agitate. Reliability. Metallurgiques keep on doing it. Design 
Comfort. Properly aoe suspension, and Van den and material are right all through. 

Plas genius see to tha The fore eee is the classic car. Don’t take our 
Lightness. It is called icamaestens because its designers word for it. ave a trial run (a p.c. suffices) and form 
are metallurgists. They believe in Quality not Quantity. your own opinion. 


METALLURGIQUE, Ltd., 110, HIGH ST., MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Telegrams: ‘‘Lurgique, London.” Telephone : Gerrard 8574-5-6. 
Repair Works—Edgware Road, Cricklewood, London, N.W. Telephone: 1432 Willesden. 


THE DRINK FOR 
SPORTSMEN and ATHLETES. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


BARLEY ROBINSON S 


Robinson’s Patent Barley, and 


“PATENT” find it excellent. I think itisa 


WATER drink that should be popular 
with everyone who goes in at 

made from e ” all for athletics. 
(Signed) P. F. WARNER. 


ENGRAVED, PRINTED AND PusLisHED By E, Hutton & Co., Ltp., 118, FLEET StrREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
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